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Ladies’ Summer Street Suits.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


A BLACK ottoman silk wrap, designed to complete various dress- 
es for out-door wear, is shown in Fig. 1. This is a close-fitting 
garment made of combined brocaded and plain silk; the entire 
body, which terminates with a short point at the back, with fronts 
somewhat longer, and side-forms extended to form slender panels, 
being of the figured silk, while the puffed skirt of the back and 
the extension to the fronts are of plain repped silk. - The trimming 
consists of frills of guipure lace, jet drop ornaments, and ottoman 
ribbon bows. The English walking hat of dark straw has a velvet 
facing and band, with a cluster of ostrich tips and a large bronze 
buckle for trimming, as shown in the illustration, 

The dress Fig. 2 con- 
sists of a princesse po- 
lonaise of flowered cot- 





three-quarters long, made of a single piece, and slashed with old- 
copper velvet. 

Red will be greatly in favor for watering- place toilettes— 
inendie, coquelicot, feu flambant, ete.; these will be used espe- 
cially as transparents, such crude colors being unbecoming to the 
complexion. We have seen a cardinal cape in this style of acajou 
velvet, that was charmingly effective. The fronts were cut away 
some six inches, and fitted in with two Molitre plastrons of gray- 
blue Surah. The epaulettes were bouffant. Two diamond buttons 
closed a military collar, surmounted by a small goffered ruche, 

The capote continues to prevail, and is evidently destined to 
rule during the whole season; but there is an infinite variety of 
shapes—small, large, pointed, rounded, etc. For example, there 





are the nurse’s cap, fitting closely around the head; the Chinese 
capote, of fine black chip, with cut-away brim, pointed and close 
at the top; the highly original invalid’s cap, with a very large 
visor, well calculated to protect the face from the sun’s rays, of 
black straw, lined with black velvet, with a bunch of black fea 
thers on the side, and black velvet strings (this is very pictur 
esque); the Zapageuse, with the brim bent downward in the shape 
of a very convex parasol; and lastly, to finish this catalogue, the 
Marie Antoinette bonnet. This has a soft crown of dotted éeru 
muslin, gathered all around on a lace insertion, laid over a pink 
ribbon, The round brim is formed of pleated lace flounces fall- 
ing over a figured yellow straw. A pink satin bow in front, and 
a bunch of roses and white lilacs on the side, form the trimming 

of this pretty bonnet 

We will add that gold 





ton satteen over a skirt 
of plain terra-cotta sat- 
teen. The skirt trim- 
ming is a narrow pleat- 
ing at the lower edge, 
which falls a 
flounce three-quarters 
of a yard deep, arranged 
in broad box pleats 
that are held in by gath- 
ering at one-third their 
depth from the lower 
The 
is buttoned diagonally, 
and is finished with a 
vest, cuffs, and edging 
of plain satteen. The 
dark brown straw hat 
is trimmed with a fall 
ruche of brown lace, 
together with a cluster 
of variegated pansies, 


over 


edge. 


polonaise 


PARIS FASHIONS, 


(from Our Own Corre- 
SPONDENT.] 


W* will begin with 
a few words con- 
cerning two or three 
models that we have 
just seen at Worth’s. 
First, there was a pret- 
ty little pelerine wrap, 
that was wholly new. 
This was of black satin, 
in the form of a pleat- 
ed fichu, encircling the 
shoulders and coming 
just below the waist, 
and forming a postilion- 
basque behind. On the 
arms small flounces of 
box-pleated lace formed 
sleeves the length of a 
pelerine ; these flounces 
were mounted on a 
foundation of light tulle 
with a colored trans- 
parent. Next was a 
very rich dress, which 
might be adapted to a 
more or elegant 
toilette, according to 
the material used. The 
original had a skirt of 
old-copper velvet, with 
a double hollow pleat 
in front, which spread 
apart at the 
On the sides were two 





less 


bottom. 


panels of cedar-colored 


satin, broecaded with 
flowers in scarabzeus 
tints. A panier searf 


of plain silk was pleat 
ed at the waist, show- 
ing the old-copper vel- 
vet between the pleats, 
so as to produce the ef- 
fect of slashed basques, 
The pouf and draperies 
were taken lengthwise 
of the searf, The point- 
ed corsage had tightly 
fitting basques, two fin- 
gers wide, on the hips; 
it opened in front over 
a pleated fichu, showing 


old - copper velvet at Fig. 1.—Orroman Sitk Patetor. 


intervals between the 
pleats, like the skirt. 
Small gigot sleeves, 





Fias. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SUMMER STREET SUITS. 


Fig. 2.—Printep axp Piatn Corron Satreen Dress.—Cut Parrery, 
No. 3454: Potonaisr, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Ceyrs. act 
worn by men, and such 


is still much used in 
the trimming of 
nets; frames of check 
ered red velvet and 
gold, black and gold, 
gold lace, tulle embroid 
with gold, gold 
tulle, gold flowers, ete 
The height of ek 

gance in the handles 
of parasols and stn 
thei 
rusticity. These are 
made of the natural 
branches of trees, fash 
ioned 
shape may be desired, 
being the 
merit most highly 
prized. The simplest 
have a bamboo handle, 
called the Jersey. Very 
elegant ones are of Ma 
lacca cane, with knobs 
of old Dresden, or old 
Sévres, or else of deli- 
cately wrought gold or 
silver, carved ivory, or 
onyx inlaid with gold; 
sometimes these han- 
dles are of ivory or 
bone, painted or inlaid 
with Japanese, Chinese, 
or Indian designs, or 
with Kate Greenaway 
figures. As to the cov- 
ers of parasols, they 
are infinitely varied, 
from printed saltecn 
to Chantilly lace, gui- 
pure, or point d’ai- 
guille, with silks and 
satins of every possible 
style and shade, Scotch 
plaids, checks, stripes, 


bon 


ered 


umbrellas is in 


into whatever 


originality 


brocaded figures, ete., 
large and small, with 
trimmings of flowers, 
wreaths, bows, silk 
pompons, etc. For um- 
brellas dark colors are 
preferred—navy blue, 
Carmelite, seal brown, 
myrtle green, ete. 

The present fash- 
ion, which insists upon 
excessively projecting 
poufs below the waist, 
has caused the revival 


of the bustles which 
have been abandon- 
ed for several years 





These are 


shapes, 


made in all 
according to 
the sty le of the costume 
for which they are de 
signed ; dressmaket » 
moreover, usually ai 
range a series of hoops 
and cushions in the 
which give the 
toilette the bouffant ef- 
fect prescribed by the 
fashion of the moment. 
To keep you inform- 
ed of the newest styles, 
we must speak of the 
revival of vests; not 
such as are simulated 
by a plastron laid upon 
a waist, but 


skirts, 


genuine 
waistcoats, made in ex 
imitation of those 


as were worn by our 
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mothers a quarter of a century ago. Over these 
is worn a little jacket, with loose fronts and 
turned-down collar, close-fitting back, and tight 
, buttoned the bottom. Some ladies, 
not afraid of eccentricity, have these 
waistcoats of buckskin, precisely like those worn 
by huntsmen Emmecine RayMmonp. 
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sleeves 


at 


who are 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Aurrep Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in HaRPER’s 
MaGazink, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful ra upetitor shall use the same Jor the pros- 


ag 


award of 


ecution of art study in one or more of the best 


American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas 
ters The award will be paid in such installments 


and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The be received by Messrs. 
Harnrer & Brotuers not later than ; 
1883, addressed “ Art Compe tition, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 


must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 


drawings must 


Auguat 1 


which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envel ype accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. 
petrtor will not he public ly announ¢ ed until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitcer, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintende nt of the Art Department, Harper & 
Broruers, will act as judges of the competition, 


The name of the successful com- 


It is intended to engrave the successful drawing | 


as one page for Harver’s MaGazing of December, 
1883: and should other drawings submitted be 
Found suitable, second, third, and Fourth awards 
will be made, page Harrrn’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harpre’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harrer’s YounG Pror.e, $100, 

Tf the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Brornens 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domerr 
That published in 1837 is 
the one Jor the illustration of which artists are in- 
wited to compe te, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FraNkLin Squark, New York. 


as follows: one 


z 
save 


been published. 


C of Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large and choice varie ty 
full-si ed patte rns, illustrations, and descriptions 
Lapies’ Must, Bariste, Grenaping, Lace, 
Vemine, Sirk, Woo_ten, Casumerr, and other 
Summer Dresses for Town, Country, and Sea- 
side Summer Mantes, MAantinias, Trav- 
ELLING Cloaks, avd Dusters; CHILDREN’s Scrrs, 
TRAVELLING ConVENTIENCKS, efc., etc. ; with rich 


. 29 ie ; 
and varied literary and artistic attractions. 


o; 


wear ; 


BIRTHDAYS. 
W HEN we are young, with illimitable 


time before us, with what cordiality 
do we welcome the birthdays—the birth- 
days which entitle us to “long gowns,” to 
enter the world of society, to receive com- 
pany own account, to read novels 
and to have “ views,” to be regarded as 
“grown up” by our elders, and subjects for 
match-making; which entitle us to atten- 
tion and the fine feathers of the débutante ; 
birthdays that bring gifts in their hands, 
and fétes following in their footsteps, and 
seem, instead of taking anything away from 


on our 


us, to add a deeper charm to our beauty —if 
we happen to have any—a grace to our 


manners, and a sensibility to our intellects. 
Later in life they appear to wear another 
aspect: or is it that we have come to regard 
them from another stand-point? Their nov- 
elty has departed ; we are hardly hospitable 
to them; we have learned that they bring 
crow’s-feet; that they are hostile to strength 
and eyesight; that they carry something 
invidious to comeliness; something that 
nets on the fine enamel of the teeth, on the 
follicles of the hair, on the texture of the 
skin; something that changes the contours, 
steals the color from ruby lips, the sparkle 
from bright eyes, uncurls the prettiest ear, 
robs the palate of its nice discrimination, 
nnd life of many of its illusions. Perhaps 
it is a good while before we discover their 
real character, before 


we are convinced 
of their fatal effects. They resemble ac- 
quaintances of whom we expect great 


things at first, who promise delightfully, 
but who develop disagreeable qualities. 
In the mean time we celebrate our birth- 
days, and feel on these occasions as if the 
world was made for us, as if the days had 
some peculiar excellence of their own that 
all must perceive; as if they were eras 
in our existence, a beginning of happier 








} 
i 


things; as if they wore a halo of beautiful 
possibilities. We feel as though something 
immense must surely oceur before their sun 
sets, and we have a vague, unreasonable 
sense of disappointment when they pass 
much like other days. They mean so much 
to us, so little to others, maybe. Presently 
we speak of them no longer; they arrive, 
and nobody remembers them but ourselves, 
and we are a little aggrieved. But although 
we still possess a tenderness for them, they 
no longer deceive us; we have gotten used 
to being disappointed; we expect nothing 
from them, and are free to enjoy the privi- 
leges their accumulated numbers have con- 
ferred upon us of being an authority with 
the younger generation, of possessing rem- 
iniscences and rheumatism, of having reach- 
ed the gist of our own romances, and aban- 
doned a good share of the conceit with 
which we set out. But strive as we may to 
keep the birthdays in the background, they 
persist in writing their autographs on the 
face of their owners, and defying us; and 
although we may inveigh against them at 
times, we are certain that, after all, they 
have their good points, and that we should 
be exceedingly sorry to drop their acquaint- 
ance, and “shut from happier 
chance,” since life is as sweet to the woman 
in the “false front” as to the girl in her 
blooming youth and natural bangs. 


our lives 





PUTTING AWAY. 


pe away and putting out of the 

way are two totally different processes : 
they differ in purpose and in method. The 
former is a process exclusively feminine ; 
the latter is characteristically masculine, 
although it is not absolutely confined to the 
male sex. 

Man puts things out of the way whenev- 
er the necessity of so doing presents itself 
tohim. For example, he finds that his room 
is in a disorderly state. Too many pairs of 
boots make themselves painfully obvious; 
there are more discarded collars on the man- 
tel-piece than propriety would dictate ; and 
the mixture of cigar-ashes, clothes-brushes, 
books, and gloves on his table has reached 
a stage of confusion which displeases him. 
He resolves to put things in order, and to 
put out of the way whatever is plainly 
adapted to the process. Accordingly he 
crowds the superfluous boots under the sofa, 
thrusts smaller articles of personal apparel 
into the bureau drawers, empties the cigar 
ashes and bits of waste-paper behind his 
desk, and thus quickly sets the room in 
order. 

Now the result of this process is eminent- 
ly satisfactory. Not only has he put things 
out of the way, but he is in a position to 
find them again as soon as he wants them. 
The sofa stands faithfully on guard over the 
boots, and he can at any time poke them 
out with a cane. The discarded collars, the 
gloves, the pipes, and the various small arti- 
cles thrown into the bureau drawers remain 
there, and the ashes and waste-paper could 
be exhumed from behind the desk were any 
possible demand for them to arise. The 
man who has put things out of the way can 
always lay his hand upon them. He does 
not lose track of them. They never pass 
out of his possession, or, what is virtually 
the same thing, out of his memory. 

Of course this masculine process of put- 
ting things out of the way excites the de- 
rision of woman. She claims that it is the 
worst form and last expression of disorder. 
She can never be convinced that bureau 
drawers or the space under the sofa can be 
properly dealt with by man. 
she is questioned closely and forbidden to 
take refuge in generalities, she will end by 
confessing that her real complaint against 
man is that he contents himself with put- 
ting things out of the way, and never rises 
to the feminine height of putting things 
away. 

To put things away, as the art is prac- 
ticed by woman, is equivalent to concealing 
them more or less completely. The desire 
to put things away amounts in most women 
toapassion. Curiously enough, it is always 
the things of other people—her husband or 
her children—that she puts away. Her own 
things she wisely keeps where they are 
handy, and she resents the suggestion that, 
no matter where they may be, they can ever 
be regarded as objects out of place. All 
other things, on the other hand, are, in her 
opinion, always out of place, provided they 
are visible. Her chief object in life is to 
put them away where no eye can see them, 
and her greatest happiness is attained when 
she has put them away so securely that she 
herself can not remember where they are. 

The most extraordinary results attend 
this feminine practice of putting things 
away. A husband on coming home at night 
carelessly leaves his hat on the piano. His 
wife instantly improves the opportunity to 
put it away, not by hanging it on the hat 
rack, but by concealing it in some grossly 





And yet, if 
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improbable place. Hats thus put away have 
been found in the dining-room sideboard, in 
the flour barrel, in the coal-bin, or in the 
fourth-story hall closet. When the inevi- 
table search is made for the missing hat in 
the morning the wife always fails to remem- 
ber where it is, and often, in perfect good 
faith, suggests that the husband forgot to 
bring it home with him, or by some other 
equally well-meaning but exasperating sug- 
gestion drives him to the borders of madness. 

Books and papers of a kind which a hus- 
band is apt to need at any moment are al- 
ways put away by woman with eager en- 
thusiasm. In this way they are frequently 
concealed for years, and finally come to light 
unexpectedly when some ancient trunk in 
the garret is opened, or when the key of the 
disused clothes-press in the basement is ac- 
cidentally found. Winter clothing is put 
away in spring with such success that the 
husband is convineed that it has been stolen, 
and is hence agreeably disappointed when 
it is found, toward the end of the next win- 
ter, riddled by moths, in an out-of-the-way 
store-room. In short, there is nothing that 
woman will not gladly and effectually put 
away if it belong exclusively to a man. 

It is useless to fight against this impulse 
to put things away when once a woman is 
aprey toit. Men should regard it as a form 
of mental dis , and deal gently with the 
victim. The only safe plan for a man to 
pursue who is in danger of having his things 
put away is to live in a house without closets 
or clothes-presses, and to keep everything 
on chairs. In this way only can he preserve 
the integrity of his property and his own 
peace of mind. 








“A SEA QUEEN.” 

N his new and fascinating novel, 4 Sea Queen, 

just published by Harper & Brorners, Mr. 
W. Ciark RussELt employs his picturesque skill 
in portraying the actual experience of a lady now 
living at Newcastle, England, which proves the 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction. The 
most fertile imagination could hardly devise a 
more thrilling tale than that of this heroine in 
real life, who, escaping with her husband in an 
open boat from a burning ship when they had 
been left to perish by a mutinous crew, found 
refuge in a drifting fever-stricken bark, where 
a boy was the sole survivor on board. Then, 
when safety seemed assured for the moment, the 
breaking of her husband’s leg, and his conse- 
quent helplessness, forced the brave woman to 
manage the craft with the feeble help of a boy. 
“Let women be sea-captains if they will,” said 
MarGaret Futter. Cases are not infrequent 
where women are sea-captains because they must, 
but no more romantic instance of this kind is on 
record than that of the sea queen whose strange 
story Mr. Russett has chronicled so vividly that 
no one who begins the book will be likely to lay 
it down till he has reached the last chapter. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 

8 the spring, always a very beautiful season 
A in the national capital, has advanced, Wash- 
ington people, especially those who are obliged 
to be in that city in warm weather, have witness- 
ed with great regret the ruthless destruction of 
shade trees about certain public buildings. The 
outery which was raised in protest when so many 
were cut down in the Capitol grounds has been 
renewed apropos of the recent slaughter of over 
thirty on the north side of the new War Depart- 
ment building. These are the last of the once 
thick grove which stood in front of the old War 
Department, and extended to the west side of the 
White House. On the east side of that edifice, 
and in front of what is now the north wing of 
the Treasury building, which occupies the site of 
the old State Department, was another thick 
grove of trees. Of these none are now left save 
those which are within the inclosure on that side 
the Executive Mansion. These have been thinned 
out, but enough have been left there to shade 
the sidewalk leading up to that building, and the 
west sidewalk is also shaded by trees along its 
border, but not a tree has been allowed to re- 
main along the line of the very broad sidewalk 
in front of the vast granite buildings which are 
used by the Treasury Department on one side the 
White House, and by the State, War, and Navy 
departments on the other. This leaves a long 
space unprotected from the summer sun, nearly a 
square in front of each. The reason assigned, 
that trees would intercept the views of the struc- 
tures, is answered by some who have studied the 
subject by pointing out the safety which always 
lies in via media, and the wide difference be- 
tween hiding a building by a thick grove and let- 
ting it be seen through a few trees properly 
grouped, contrasted with whose verdure its ex- 
ceeding whiteness would be a pleasure to the eye 
instead of dazzling it as now. 

It is only four years since the old War Depart- 
ment building was torn down to make room for 
the new one, and up to that time every spring the 
green lawn beneath its trees was thickly dotted 
with wild violets—fit emblems of the simplicity of 
the old times when the brick building on whose 
lawn they grew was thought fine enough, and was 
large enough for the business transacted within 
it. Now a garden with roses and other costly 
flowers is to replace the modest violets. 

The new trees have not grown as well in the 
Capitol grounds as had been hoped when they 








were planted in place of those which had become 
so large as to nearly hide the building. They 
really were too numerous, and needed to be 
thinned out, but the other extreme of insufli- 
cient shade in such large grounds was, of course, 
equally to be avoided. A comparatively small 
number of trees were planted when the grounds 
were laid out according to the new plans, about 
twelve years ago, and many of them seem to have 
died, so that on a summer’s day it is a hardship 
to be obliged to pass across the Capitol Park. 
It was intended that the trees should be so placed 
as to give distinct lines of vista between them, 
terminating in the Capitol, but this has not yet 
been accomplished, and many doubt if it ever will 
be. Certain of the old trees, it was claimed by 
those having charge of the improvements, were 
not suitable for a lawn, as their roots destroyed 
grass by an outgrowth from them, and others 
were not sufficiently long-lived to have remained 
much longer in any case. Others which were vig- 
orous were sacrificed because in the way. And 
though full-grown trees were removed to other 
parts of the grounds, and it was asserted that the 
old proverb which says an old tree can not be 
successfully transplanted would be triumphantly 
proved false, the trees have died all the same, 
though great care was taken in transplanting 
them, and a special machine for uprooting them 
without apparent injury to their roots was used. 

While its residents take a natural pride in the 
adornment of Washington, they also find cause 
for sincere regrets that greater respect has not 
been shown to some of its old landmarks, which 
might have been preserved without interfering 
with the march of improvements. It is a source 
of general regret among the older residents that 
some of the most honored old homesteads have 
been desecrated by being converted into so-called 
“gardens” for revelry. This is true of that in 
which the honored editor of the National Jntelli- 
gencer, William Winston Seaton, lived for many 
years, and entertained the intellectual giants of 
his generation. All the most noted men and wo- 
men of this or foreign nations who came to Wash- 
ington were guests at Mr. Seaton’s hospitable 
residence at least once. That mansion is now a 
lager-beer and concert garden. 

A like fate has overtaken a portion of the Eck- 
ington estate, where Mr. Seaton’s partner, Joseph 
Gales, lived and entertained, and which was Mrs. 
Gales’s residence until her death about three years 
ago. 

Another instance of the same kind is that of 
the old Van Ness place, occupying a large tract 
of ground on Seventeenth Street, not far from 
the State Department, but much nearer the river. 
It was there General Van Ness built a fine man- 
sion, which still stands, after his marriage to 
Maria Burns, whose father was one of the ori- 
ginal owners of most of the land on which the 
present city of Washington stands. This place 
has been for about three years a pleasure garden 
for colored people. 

Familiar figures in the streets of Washington 
on these bright spring afternoons are those of 
Mr. George Bancroft on horseback, who now 
rides accompanied by a mounted groom, and 
General Sherman and one of his daughters, also 
on horseback. Very picturesque does Mr. Ban- 
croft’s white hair and beard appear at such 
times, and not less so the shining auburn tresses 
of General Sherman’s youngest daughter, who is 
most frequently his companion at such times. 

When lately it was observed to Mr. George 
Bancroft the historian that a national centen- 
nial celebration should be held in 1888 or 1889 
in honor of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he cordially assent- 
ed, and suggested that if in the former year, the 
date should be the 13th of September, which 
would be the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
time when, eleven States having ratified it, it was 
declared ratified by resolution of Congress. If 
the year chosen were 1889, the day selected 
should be April 30, the centennial anniversary of 
George Washington’s inauguration as the first 
President of the United States. 

One of the most beautiful and touching in- 
stances of gratitude to God for mercies vouch- 
safed at the same time that a terrible affliction of 
life-long continuance began, is that of General 

’aul, who ever since the battle of Gettysburg 
has been blind from a wound received at that 
time, in consequence of which he was left on the 
field as dead. He was reported dead to the War 
Department, and also to his wife and other rela- 
tives. Mrs. Paul sought him, to find him alive, 
but desperately wounded, and only by faithful 
nursing and skillful treatment his life was saved. 
They have long lived in Washington, and in speak- 
ing of his wound lately, instead of lamenting his 
present ill health and his loss of sight—his eyes 
having been literally shot out—he expatiated 
upon the goodness of God in sparing his life and 
preserving him from other wounds during the 
time he lay helpless on the battle-field and horses 
were plunging wildly about him. “ For,” said he, 
“T might have been crushed and mangled, but 
God was so good that He kept me from further 
injury.” 

The Chinese Minister has become a thorough 
convert to the American way of drinking tea, 
with both cream and sugar in it, and while at 
first he only did so out of politeness when asked 
at receptions by ladies to take tea, he now does 
it also when drinking it in private at the Chinese 
Legation. His wife has never been in society at 
all since her arrival fifteen months ago, and be- 
cause she can not receive ladies, none are ever 
invited to the entertainments given by her hus- 
band. This is known to be om account of the 
Chinese etiquette secluding a lady of rank, but 
the reason members of the legation assign is that 
she can not speak English, and it would not be 
in accordance with Chinese ideas of propriety for 
the official interpreter to interpret for her. In 
fact, she is allowed to see no man except her 
husband and his two nephews, who are at school 
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in Washington. Mrs. Bartlett, whose husband is 
the American secretary of the Chinese Legation, 
has been allowed to visit the Chinese lady, on the 
ground that she is a member of the official fami- 
ly. On such occasions one of the ‘minister’s 
nephews acts as interpreter. He is about eight- 
een years old. 

It is said the Chinese Minister has expressed 
great pleasure that the formal state dinner par- 
ties are at an end, since he was always invited to 
them without his interpreter, and so could talk 
with no one at table, for beyond such phrases as 
“How do you?” and “ Good-by,” he has as yet 
learned no English. It is also mentioned that he 
has suffered at these formal feasts for other rea- 
sons than the natural embarrassment of sitting 
silent when conversation in an unknown tongue 
was going on arcund him. He has said, it is as- 
serted, that as he is always placed on such occa- 
sions between two ladies, he is greatly troubled, 
because in his own country it is contrary to the 
laws of propriety for a gentleman to be so situated 
with regard to any ladies except his own wives. 

Another custom of our country occasionally 
shocks the Chinese. They are so generous in 
making presents that sometimes ladies desire to 
show appreciation by little gifts to them. Such 
an instance occurred in California, when a Chi- 
nese gentleman gently rebuked a poor woman to 
whom he had been very kind, who gave him a 
pocket-knife at Christmas, explaining to her gen- 
tly as he returned it that in China no good wo- 
man makes a present to a man, though she may 
receive presents from him. 

Two very opposite religions will be represented 
in the families of the two Louisiana Senators 
next winter. Mrs. Jonas, the wife of the present 
Senator, is a strict Jewess, and Mrs. Randall Gib- 
son, the wife of the Senator-elect, an equally strict 
Catholic. 

General Miles, whose wife is General Sherman’s 
niece, has bought the old ‘‘ Stone mansion” on the 
heights just outside the city limits of Washing- 
ton. Their first son was born to them last win- 
ter, who is twelve years younger than their eldest 
child, a daughter. Mrs. Miles is one of the many 
young ladies who met their “ fate” at the residence 
of Senator Sherman, whose wife she visited in her 
girlhood. Her younger sister in the same house 
met Senator Don Cameron, whose wife she became 
less than a year later. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 
T the May openings of fashionable millinery 
many novelties are shown for bonnets and 
round hats. One of the most original fancies is 
the skeleton bonnet, a dressy affair that shows 
the hair very plainly. This is made of a few gilt 
wires going forward from some round rows of 
wire that form the crown, and every semblance 
of a foundation is omitted. Two rows of large 
shell or amber beads are on the front of the bon- 
net, forming a brim, and there are two rows as a 
centre in the crown. The sole trimming is a 
breadth of Tadia red crape which is passed across 
the top through the spaces between the wires, 
where it is fastened by a shell pin shaped like a 
hair-pin, and the ends hang long on each side, 
and serve as strings. This crape is the diapha- 
nous gauze-like crinkled crape known as French 
crape, and is very fashionable for entire bonnets, 
being made up in shirrings on gilt wires that are 
quite far apart. The crowns of such bonnets 
are shirred across, or else lengthwise, but not 
round and round in successive rings as they for- 
merly were. The front is puffed thickly over 
other wires, and is trimmed with gilt ornaments, 
the new wool pompons that look as if made of 
crape, or else with lace. Dark brown crape with 
white lace, gilt flowers, and velvet ribbon is a 
stately bonnet for a middle-aged lady. Pink erape 
puffed on a pointed brim poke frame, and trimmed 
with a single great bow of brown velvet ribbon, 
is simple and quaint fora young lady. The black 
crape bonnets with silver cords and white otto- 
man silk ribbons are worn for light mourning. 
Olive green crape shirred over gold wires, with a 
bunch of twelve wool pompons of different olive 
shades on one side, and some long gilded stems 
set under the pompons, with strings the whole 
width of crape (which is about five-eighths of a 
yard), showing both selvedges, makes a refined 
and stylish bonnet for wearing with green, white, 
pink, or black dresses, or for the elegant com- 
binations of black and green that are now seen 
in velvet grenadines with ottoman silk or bro- 
eade. Thicker silk China crape is also much used 
for dressy bonnets of ivory white, rose pink, pale 
blue, and yellow, with either smooth or shirred 
crowns, while soft crushed roses, or daisies, or oth- 
er flowers that may be flattened and used without 
foliage, are laid in two rows along the entire edge 
of the bonnet, and lace or silk embroidery is 
gathered slightly just back of the flowers, and 
drawn forward to fall upon them, half conceal- 
ing, half disclosing them. Other crape hats have 
two crimped lace frills on their brims, narrow 
velvet strings, and a bunch of flowers on the left 
side; this bunch of flowers adds nothing to the 
height, is quite wide at the top, and tapers nar- 
rower below. 
LACE AND TULLE BONNETS. 


Small capotes and the pointed-brim pokes are 
made of many rows of white lace, crimped, pleat- 
ed, or gathered, either Valenciennes or Oriental 
lace, for May receptions, June weddings, and gar- 
den fétes in midsummer. The crown is of piece 
lace gathered over wires, and the brim has a puff 
of the same on its edge; all the space between 
is covered with narrow crimped frills of lace fall- 
ing forward. Sometimes a row of gilt lace is 
placed to fall over the puff of the brim, or there 
is a narrow pleating of red velvet there to give 
character to this delicate bit of lace, and the 
strings are of narrow red velvet ribbon. Valen- 
ciennes lace pokes are made for young ladies to 








wear with dresses of any color. They are only 
medium large, with the brim pointed, or else turn- 
ed back away from the face, and a bow of velvet 
ribbon or a little bunch of flowers is put inside 
the brim. Gilt thistles, bluets, or roses are clus- 
tered on the left side, and there are no strings. 
There is always a pleating of the lace inside the 
brim. Sometimes embroidery is puffed across 
the crown, and Alencon lace is made into jabots 
that cover the brim. Then a great rosette of red 
or of yellow velvet is adde’ on one side, or there 
may be three rosettes that encircle the brim, or 
else there is yellow or black velvet ribbon tied in 
one stiff bow of two long loops tightly strapped, 
and having two forked ends; this is placed low 
on the right side, while on the left is a lace ro- 
sette, out of which springs a yellow aigrette, or 
there may be a round cluster of yellow rose-buds 
with an aigrette in the centre. Still other pokes 
are made of pale blue or pink satin Surah, with 
embroidery, lace, and two colors of ribbon for the 
trimming. The Irish point embroidery with its 
open designs, and the Pompadour embroidery 
with raised petals and leaves of muslin, are most 
effective for these pokes, and are not costly either 
in the pure white or in écru tints, and any in- 
genious young woman should be equal to making 
them in the careless, simple, and irregular style 
that belongs to these pretty pokes. Black lace 
bonnets are mostly of French thread or real 
Chantilly lace and Lyons tulle. They are made 
in the designs just described for white bonnets, 
and usually have some gilt about them in the 
way of wire, lace, thistles, an aigrette, or cord ; 
the cord sometimes edges turreted squares of 
black satin that are put under the brim and be- 
low the crown. Buckles of Rhine pebbles and 
gold-headed pins are also used on such bonnets. 
The strings may be of narrow black ribbon, or 
else a wide lace barbe. Black Lyons tulle bon- 
nets are made like those of the figured laces, but 
colored tulle is the newest fancy for transparent 
bonnets. These may be of green tulle so dark 
that it is almost black, gathered on gilt wires, 
edged with two pleated frills of lace that turn 
forward, and trimmed on the left by a cluster of 
pale sky blue ostrich tips. There are also dark 
red tulle bonnets puffed on gilt wire with con- 
trasting frills of lace—brown, blue, or green—~ 
and strings of French crape or of narrow velvet 
ribbon, 
NEW JET BONNETS. 

The newest jet bonnets are also without foun- 
dation, and are made of large beads strung on 
wires in a trellised pattern through which the 
hair is seen, and these have a coronet of dia- 
mond-shaped jets. Others have these latticed 
beads over a gilt frame, and are edged with gold 
lace on the brim, and trimmed with a jetted os- 
trich feather aigrette on the left, a jabot of lace 
on the other side, and lace or velvet strings. A 
slight puff of velvet, either black or colored, or 
two lace frills on the edge, or else a rolled coro- 
net plainly covered with velvet, will freshen up 
the black Spanish lace bonnets used last year. 
In buying new lace for a bonnet milliners advise 
the French thread laces, but many ladies still in- 
sist on having the silk Spanish lace that has a 
cord on the outlines of its figures, and is known 
as Escurial lace. White lace is also used on the 
jet bonnets, such as two pleated frills turned for- 
ward on the brim, made of Valenciennes or of 
Oriental lace, or the fine Irish point embroidery 
may be used. Two white or silvered pompons 
and white ottoman ribbon strings an inch wide 
complete these bonnets. For elderly ladies bunch- 
es of white or purple lilacs and clusters of wis- 
taria are put on black bonnets. 


STRAW BONNETS, 


Straw bonnets are so tasteful and withal so 
simple this year that they rival as dress bonnets 
those of lace, crape, and tulle just described. The 
small capote with a round crown—not square- 
edged or flat crown—in which the crown of the 
head fits closely, is the chosen shape for both 
plain and dressy bonnets of straw. These are as 
much used in colors—red, blue, green, or brown— 
as they were last year, but the prettier bonnets 
are either of black or white English straw, or 
some rougher inexpensive braid that may be 
bought in nice écru, creamy white, or black for 
$1 50 untrimmed. These are scarcely more than 
a crown, their front being only a finger-length 
deep. The milliner raises this front by putting 
outside of it a shaped piece of stiff foundation 
from one to two inches wide, tapering narrower 
at each side; or if there is to be trimming on the 
left side, then the right side is widened. This 
foundation is to support a puff of bias velvet 
about two fingers broad at its greatest width; 
this is gathered on one edge and sewed inside 
the brim, leaving an inch of it lying on the hair, 
then turned backward, caught down by three or 
four irregular stitchings—not in set rows—mak- 
ing the velvet stand up on the piece of founda- 
tion; it is then turned under again, leaving about 
two inches of the straw bare next the crown. 
Across the lower part of the broad crown is a 
double ruffle of the velvet about two inches wide 
when finished, and the ends are gathered under- 
neath, making it seem like two puffs. With two 
or three sets of strings of velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide this little bonnet is complete for trav- 
elling, morning walks, etc. But it may be made 
more dressy by having two small rosettes of vel- 
vet ribbon, or an aigrette, pompons, a cluster of 
humming-birds, or a bunch of flowers put along 
the left side leaning up over the velvet puff. The 
velvet ribbon should have satin on the wrong side 
and purled edges, but economists who trim their 
own bonnets buy less expensive ribbon without 
satin back, and join two rows together, thus having 
velvet on both sides. The mbbon for the rosettes 
is only a fourth of an inch wide, and need not be 
of the finest quality, as the amateur milliner will 
be surprised at the quantity required, sometimes 
ten or twelve yards being used up in two small 





rosettes. The colored straw bonnets trimmed in 
this way have velvet puffing of the color of the 
straw, while those of the yellowish-white straws 
may have, for instance, black velvet puffing with 
écru velvet rosettes, or sapphire blue velvet puff- 
ing with white lace rosettes, or some pink roses 
in a round cluster; or they may simply have the 
velvet puff of a color to match or contrast with 
the dresses with which they are to be worn; the 
style is excellent with brown or gray-blue velvet 
to match travelling dresses of those colors, or 
with black velvet on a light straw to use with 
black and white checked dr For these bon- 
nets there should be four strings of inch-wide 
velvet, two of each of the prominent colors used, 
or else six strings of half-inch velvet, two pairs 
of one color and a third pair in contrast; these 
strings are attached outside just back of the vel- 
vet puff, and help to tie it down closely at the ears. 

To make these small straw bonnets still more 
dressy a single or double wreath of flat and small 
pink hedge-roses, or yellow rose-buds, or of arbu- 
tus, or apple blossoms, lilacs, carnations, bluets, 
violets, eglantine, daisies, pink clover heads, or 
other small blossoms is placed outside the en- 
tire edge of the bonnet, and white lace or em- 
broidery is gathered scantily behind it and made 
to fall over it to the edge. A velvet puff may 
be used to soften the brim next the face, and 
the single pair of narrow velvet ribbon strings 
may cross the crown quite low down, being 
held on each side by a small Rhine-stone orna- 
ment or buckle. Sometimes on a white straw 
-apote is a garnet velvet puff just on the edge, 
then comes white mull, giving an Alsacian effect, 
and back of this garnet velvet passes and forms 
strings. Another has a garnet puff, has many 
pink apple blossoms just back of it, some up- 
right heron feathers as an aigrette on the left, 
and four strings of pink ottoman and garnet vel- 
vet in pairs. A third capote of black straw with 
the garnet velvet puff has white Irish point em- 
broidery coming over it from the back, with the 
scalloped edge resting near the front of the vel- 
vet, and crystal clasps holding the velvet strings. 





POKES. 

For the larger poke bonnets with peaked fronts 
there are three rosettes of velvet, or else many 
loops of ottoman ribbon with pointed ends, or a 
jabot of lace arranged around the crown. Feather 
tips in clusters are also used on these crowns in 
a nodding row turned toward the edge, while oth- 
er pokes have the brims covered with small 
flowers. 


NEWPORT FLATS AND GARDEN HATS. 


The large Leghorn flats for the watering-places 
are less pulled out of shape than formerly, and 
now droop gracefully in back and front. A full 
wide puff of white net or tulle is a stylish lining 
for the brim, or else it may have one or two flat 
pleatings of lace, with a row of pink or yellow 
roses between these rows, or it may be one large 
bow of velvet ribbon—rose pink or wsthetic yel- 
low—is laid along the left interior of the brim. 
In front, outside, there may be a great bow of 
white net wrought with gilt flowers supporting a 
rosette of green striped grasses, or a round clus- 
ter of flowers with an aigrette. The basket straw 
garden hats are the economic success of the sea- 
son, and can be bought in two colors of straw 
plaited together for 50 cents in good medium- 
sized poke shapes that may be worn far forward 
for shade hats. They need for their simple gar- 
niture merely a very large bow of red, blue, or 
green Spanish lace net cut from the piece, or 
some of the pretty colored mulls edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace, or a half wreath of poppies, or a 
jabot of white lace around the crown. The most 
stylish of these, however, have rosettes of linen 
or scrim ribbon that has silver or gilt selvedges, 
or else clusters of fruit and blossoms, notably 
strawberries with their white blooms, blackber- 
ries, and currants. 


ROUND HATS FOR TRAVELLING, ETC. 


Round hats for travelling are trimmed with two 
hat bands of kid or écru leather fastened by buck- 
les; the second of these bands is high up the 
crown, and the only trimming added is a tuft of 
feathers or a cluster of tips on the left side. 
These are on brown, black, garnet, or blue straw 
hats that have English brims rolled high on each 
side, low in front for shading the face, and quite 
short at the back to permit the low knot of hair 
to rest beneath. What is called the Newmarket 
hat is also an English style shaped like a large 
jockey cap with broad visor and round low crown. 
It is shown in dark green straw with gold cord 
and a green velvet puff on the edge, and a tuft of 
fine green and gold ostrich tips just to the left of 
the visor. 

Dark straw round hats for young ladies to wear 
in the country are in Gainsborough shapes, or else 
the square large-crowned turbans that have a 
stiff brim with the edge turned up squarely, and 
not touching the crown. Velvet facing for the 
brim, bands of velvet fastened around the crown 
with antique buckles, and many nodding feathers 
are the trimmings for these. When of white 
straw they are trimmed stylishly with Japanese 
silk crape deeply crinkled, and white plumes, two 
of which are demi-long, and droop very low on the 
left side in a picturesque way becoming to piqu- 
ant faces with irregular features. For the Greek 
faces that wear a low and very small wisp of 
back hair, with a fluff of hair above the brow, 
there are Langtry turbans that fit snugly on the 
head without adding to its size or hiding its con- 
tour, trimmed simply with the irregular puffing 
already described for small bonnets; sometimes 
rosettes, pompons, or an aigrette are added. 
These are bought ready to put on, in some of the 
shops, for $4 or 35. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy; Madame Kenoz; Madame Hart- 
LEY; Messrs. A1rkEN, Sons, & Co.; and the Pari- 
sian Flower Company. 








PERSONAL. 

THE house of W1LL1AM PENN in Philadelphia 
is to be taken down and erected again at West 
Fairmount Park. 

—The Hungerford Collegiate Institute ot 
Adams, New York, has the flag which Commo 
dore Perry carried from the St. Lawrence to the 
Niagara. 

—A block of ground valued at thirty thousand 
dollars has been given to Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in the heart of its residence portion, for a 
public park, by Dr. Jacos 8. ELirior, now liv- 
ing in Southern California. 

—In the Indian Territory University there are 
said to be girls who are studying French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, geology, moral philosophy, 
and political economy, as well as other things. 

—Yearly, on the 30th of April, the grave of 
President TayLor is decorated with flowers by 
several gentlemen of Louisville, the grave being 
a few miles from the city. 

—The only known survivors in this country 
of the six hundred who made the charge at Bul- 
aklavaare Mr. R. V. Gurney, of New York city, 
and Mr, Caarirs H. McKenzie. 

—Professor Jounson, of Trinity College, re- 
fusing an anodyne when he was dying, said, “I 
prefer in making the passage into paradise to go 
with my eyes open,” and displayed a playful hu- 
mor and cheerfulness to the end. 

—Two buildings—one for a dispensary, with 
laboratories for analytical and microscopic pur- 
poses attached, and the other to contain a free 
library and reading-room, with books and peri- 
odicals in German and English—to be presented 
to the German Hospital in New York by him- 
self and wife, are to be built by OswaLp Orten- 
DORFER, of the New York Staats- Zeitung. 

—The wife of Sir Joun Rost, who twenty-five 
years ago was a Canadian lawyer, and is to-day 
a baronet, a knight of the Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George, and a millionaire, was an 
American lady named TeMP.Le. 

—Ex-Governor BoutwE LL, of Massachusetts, 
has a law office in Washington as well as in 
Boston. 

—Miss BerRTHA VON HILLERN is on a sketch- 
ing tour along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
line. 

—The heir and nephew and namesake of Presi- 
dent Prerce has been sent to the insane asylum. 

—The oldest living ex-Senators of the United 
States are Smmon CAMERON and Joun P. Kine, 
of Georgia. 

—Mr. Sanvpers W. Irvine, nephew of WasuH- 
INGTON IRVING, is entertaining Hon. Ropert C. 
WintHrop in Washington. Mr. WinTuRoP is 
over seventy-five years old. 

—The new physical laboratory for Harvard 
College, now being prepared, will be named te 
Jefferson Laboratory, it having been the gift or 
Mr. THoMAs JEFFERSON CooLtipGe, of Boston, 
to commemorate ELLEN WAYLES COOLIDGE, a 
descendant of THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

—ANDREW JOHNSON hus now but one child 
living, Mrs. Parrerson, wife of ex-Senator Par- 
TeERSON, of Tennessee, the gentle Mrs. Mary J. 
STOVER having lately died. 

—The knee-buckles and wedding vest buttons 
of Light-horse Harry Leg, which are of opals 
surmounted with diamonds, are in the posses- 
sion of a Washington lady, who also has a piece 
of his watch chain, which he broke while waltz- 
ing once with her grandmother. 

Geography is taught by Principal LeEyrorp, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, by means ofa solar 
camera, maps of the various countries, and scenes 
representing the habits and architecture of the 
people, being thrown upon the screen. 

—It is said that an offer of marriage is re- 
ceived daily from unknown suitors by Miss 
CATHERINE WOLFE, the New York heiress. 

—A picture by Miss ELuen D. Hae, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Epwarp Everett Have, of Boston, 
called ‘“* An Italian Boy,” has been accepted for 
the Paris Salon. Its painter has since been lying 
at death’s door, and her father and mother, on 
the way to her, are still at sea, ignorant of her 
recovery. 

—‘*I know you,” said King Turopore of 
Abyssinia to the English. ‘ First you send a 
missionary; then you send a consul to look after 
the missionary; then you send an army to look 
after the consul.”’ 

—As two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
are to be paid by the government for repairs to 
Westminster Abbey, it is proposed that the gov- 
ernment in future shall control the admission 
of mural statues and tablets, hitherto under the 
control of the Dean. 

—British justice has again been singularly il- 
lustrated by two sentences at the sume assize, 
the judge being Mr. Justice Nortu. JOHN 
RAFFERTY for his wife’s manslaughter was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. Mar- 
TIN MOFFAT, & man Owning sixty-four houses, 
was sentenced, for killing the refractory wife of 
a delinquent tenant, to fifteen months hard labor. 
Fact. 

—Major MACLIVER, a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, and the son of the Plymouth member of 
Parliament, said to a gentleman making a speech 
lately at a dinner: ‘*I was glad you gave us that 
speech, for when I made it myself more than a 
year ago, I felt uncertain whether it was good 
or bad. Now I’ve heard you give it, ipsissima 
verba, it seems rather clever, and I’m really much 
obliged to you.”’ 

—The Princess Louise is a good laundress, 
seamstress, dressmaker, housekeeper, cook, and 
confectioner, as well as artist, musician, and com- 
poser of music, and is thus well qualified to earn 
her own living. 

—In proportion to the increase of culture, a 
British oculist assures us, the human eye grows 
smaller, 

—The bust of Brown1No by Henrietta Mont- 
ALBA belongs to Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moorg, an 
American lady. 

—A decoration called ‘ the Royal Red Cross,”’ 
to be conferred for special services in nursing 
the sick and wounded of the army and navy, has 
been created by the Queen of Great Britain. 

—The Duke of Argyll is a very hard man with 
his tenants. It issaid that, strictly speaking, his 
land never did belong to him literally, but was 
the property of a clan over which his ancestors 
held political but not proprietary rights, and 
which clan little by little was converted into 
tenants at will, numbers being driven away and 
their holdings converted into sheep farms. A 
Mrs. MACPHAIL is now to be evicted from her 
holding, although not in arrears, because one of 
the arbitrary rules of the estate is that no widow 
Shall retain her husbauud’s lease. 
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Fig. 1.—Ecrv Batiste Dress.—Front.—[See Fig 4.]—Cur Parrery, 


Fig. 2.—Cnampéry Dress triommep wir Empromeny.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
No. 3455: Potonaise, 25 Cents; Skint, 20 Cents, 


Cur Parrern, No, 3456: Basque, Over-Skint, anp Skirt, 20 Cents Bacu. 


Lace Fichu. 

Tuts fichu is made of cream-colored embroidered lace seven 
inches wide. A piece half a yard long is formed into the square 
collar at the back, and underneath the ends of this the scarfs for 
the front are attached. The one on the right side is a yard and 


with three tucks piped with red and a printed border, A similar bor- 
der together with a frill of open white embroidery is set across the 
short apron front of the over-skirt; the long looped back is open on 
the lower half of the skirt, where it is faced with red, and the edges 
are turned back to form revers. The basque is edged with a frill of 
embroidery, and trimmed on the front and back with colored bands, A 


ga) 





Fig. 3.—Cuampiry Dress TRIMMED Fig. 4.—Ecru Batiste Dress. 
with Emprowrery.—Back.—[See | Back.—|[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Par- 
Fig. 2.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3456: TERN, No. 3455: Poonatsr, 25 
Basque, Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


20 CENTS EACH. 


that on the left five-eighths of a yard 
long; the ends are looped up as shown 


in the illustration, and fastened under 
an ottoman ribbon bow. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 

Tus monogram for marking lingerie 
is worked in satin stitch with fine white 
embroidery cotton. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-6. 

Tue écru batiste dress illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 4 is composed of a polonaise 
with a short wrinkled front and a longer 
looped back, and a skirt with pleatings 
of the material trimmed with écru em- 
broidered insertion and edging and écru 
lace. Bands of the insertion are let into 
the seams of the body and sleeves, and 
the neck, wrists, and apron front are 
, a ornamented with full frills of lace. A 

3 we 3 ribbon belt three inches wide is fasten- 
~~. ed with bows on each side of the back = ae 
Wy BIT\\S of the polonaise, and tied below the —= 3 \ 
a waist in front. Bows of similar ribbon . 
are on the sleeves and at the throat. 
The skirt of the dark blue Chambéry 
dress Figs. 2 and 8 has a deep flounce 
pleated in broad shallow side pleats, Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s Casumere Dress.—Cur Parrern, No. 3457: 
Fig. 5.—Lace Evening Dress. which is trimmed around the bottom Waist, Over-Sgirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents Eacu, 
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metal buckle, and a velvet ribbon 
is passed around the neck over the 
collar, and finished with a rosette 
on the left side. 
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Peacock Chair Back. H 
TPMUIS lovely and novel variation 

of the favorite peacock fea- 
ther comes to us after so many 
changes had been rung on (or wrung 
from) the original feather that we 
had ceased to hope for any revival 
of it. It makes a brilliant effect 
when worked in the natural colors 
of the bird, that is, the head and 
breast in peacock blue and green, 
the tail feathers containing in addi- 
tion bronze and gold. The barred 
lines are in peacock blue, the straw- 
berries in light and dark terra-cotta, 
the arabesques and hearts in gold 
thread or silk, The border is in 
peacock blue and gold thread. The 
foundation is cream satin sheeting. 
The same may be worked in one 
uniform color—shades of terra-cot- 
tu, peacock blue, or Persian pink, 
with gold thread—but is not so ef- 
fective. 








Locust Chair Back. 
TP\UIS locust pattern has been 
worked at the Royal School of 





satin; the flowers in yellow silk, 
leaves in gray-green and dull yellow- 
green, and stems dark brown, with 
a little black here and there in the 
heaviest parts. It may of course 
be worked on cream satin sheeting, 
or on Bulgarian cloth, and is more 
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lace ruche is around the neck, and extends in jabots along the 
fronts. The graceful dress shown in Fig. 5 is of transparent cream 
Spanish lace over a foundation of cream-colored silk. It consists 
of a pointed basque and a trained skirt with ample lace draperies 
that are edged with a lace flounce and looped with satin ribbon 
rosettes, A similar lace flounce falls over the silk balayeuse at 
the foot of the skirt. Fig. 6, a dress of pale blue cashmere, has 
the deep skirt flounce side-pleated at the middle of the front and 
across the back, while the plain sides are drawn up by a few slight 
pleats. Three large rosettes of wine-colored velvet ribbon are 
placed on each side of the centre pleating. The over-skirt, which 
falls in straight, unconfined folds, has a wide border composed of 
six rows of velvet ribbon, The waist, the basque of which is worn 
inside the skirts, has sleeves full and high on the shoulders, and 
pleated scarfs on the fronts. A wide velvet belt is fastened by a 
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useful and more appropriate thus 
for a chair back; but as a sofa 
cushion or panel the dark lustrous 
gray is best. 








Pages’ Costumes at 
Weddings. 

N English fashion, which has 
been introduced here, is that of 
boys dressed as pages taking part 
in wedding processions. If the bride’s train is immensely long, 
the page bears it, either by lifting it slightly or by carrying a great 
loop of ribbon through which the end of the train has been passed ; 
other pages merely walk behind the bride as she passes up the 
aisle, and stand near to adjust her train as she turns to leave the 
altar, a duty that otherwise devolves upon the first bridemaid. They 
are usually chosen from among the young brothers or nephews 


of the bride, and when quaintly dressed in little prinee costumes | 


of velvet, satin, and antique lace, they are a most picturesque fea- 
ture of the bridal group. Our illustration represents three boys who 
have officiated as pages at recent English weddings, and the pictures 
are made from photographs; the first and third are members of 
noble English families, and the second is a French page. The 
dress of the first is of puce-colored velvet, with white satin puffs 
showing through slashed sleeves; silver soutache is on the square 
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Art Needle-Work in slightly con- S 
ventionalized coloring on dark gray L 
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neck and vandyked edge of the jacket, and fine soft mull is puffed 
around the neck and wrists. Vandyck hat of puce velvet, with 


| silver braid and a white plume. Long hose of puce-colored silk, 
| with velvet slippers. The hair has the full Vandyck bang combed 


forward from the crown of the head, and is thick and flowing be- 


| hind. The French page wears sapphire blue velvet for his grace- 





ful mantle, coat, and knee-breevhes, with the upper half of the 
sleeves and many loops of cream-tinted satin. The wide collar is 
of lawn and lace, and the silk stockings are flesh-color. White 
felt hat and long plume. The third page is arrayed in dark Lin- 
coln green velvet, with heavy antique lace for the collar, cuffs, and 
knee trimmings. Green velvet cap, with pale green ostrich fea- 
thers. Green silk stockings, and low shoes with rosettes and Rhine- 
stone buckles. Pages are sometimes dressed in full naval uniform, 
or in Highland costume ; these serve afterward for fancy-ball suits, 
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WITH LALAGE A-MAYING. 


Lark, late last night, beside the hearth, 
I conned old Herrick’s pages ; 

From grave to gay, from wit to mirth, 
I passed by easy stages, 


And reached that happy frame of mind 
That soon induces slumber 

And dreams, in which we leave behind 
The cares of life that cumber. 


Wild was the winter wind outside ; 
But, in ecstatic vision, 

Through summer lands of joy I glide, 
And pleasaunces Elysian. 


With daffodils the meadows smiled, 
And violets and daisies, 

And roses red the eye beguiled 
Through all the garden mazes, 


I saw the white thorn full in bloom, 
I heard the skylark singing, 

And, far within the woodland gloom, 
The merle’s clear whistle ringing. 


Down, down beside a purling rill 
Came peals of silvery laughter, 
Which sportive echo from the hill 
For aye was following after. 





And I was ‘ware a troop was there 
Of youths and shepherdesses, 

Who paced along with lute and song 
And flower-inwoven tresses. 


One from that band approached me then 
The sweetest girl and fairest, 

And oh, her face! what earthly pen 
Might tell its charm, the rarest! 


She smiled, she blushed, and, blushing, spake, 
In accents soft and thrilling: 

“In fairy-land come joyaunce make, 
For Lalage is willing.” 


I seized her hand, and o’er the fields 
We sped away together, 

Flushed with the joy that Nature yields 
In golden summer weather, 


We sought the white thorn in the glade, 
And pulled the fragrant blossom ; 
And for her hair a wreath I made, 
A posy for her bosom. 


And in that dream within a dream 
My arms would aye infold her— 

My queen, my ladye, she did seem, 
And how I loved I told her. 


Then on and on we wandered free, 
God’s sunlight round us playing ; 
And oh, twas sweet, ’twas sweet to be 

With Lalage a-Maying! 
* 7” * * * * 
Late, late last night I woke to pain, 
Cold, comfortless, and lonely ; 
The moaning wind, the dismal rain, 
Were my companions only. 





AGAINST ODDS. 
A STORY OF DECORATION-DAY. 
By KATHARINE R. LOCKWOOD. 


NGELA SOTHERN sliced a generous piece 
LA. of golden cake, picked out a jar of orange 
marmalade, cut off a wing and a leg from a cold 
chicken, and disposed these elements of a meal 
in a little basket long since consecrated to the 
purpose of carrying lunches to Aunt Violet, who, 
having brought Angela’s father and Angela her- 
self into the world, still lived on the Sothern 
place, lovingly recompensed for her services in 
times past by a comfortable old age, in spite of 
the fact that “slavery days” were well over when 
Angela was a baby. 

A heavy rain had fallen the night before, so 
that Angela, instead of going through the garden 
and across the corn field to Violet’s cabin, picked 
her way through the mud of the highway, which 
turned a corner between Oak Hill and Aunt Vio- 
let's. What between the mud under foot and 
the sun in her face, Miss Sothern neared her des- 
tination with head down held, oblivious of the 
fact that Aunt Violet had company standing with 
her on her porch watching the other visitor's 
approach; and it was entirely to her surprise 
that she found herself confronted on running up 
the steps by a picturesque young man in cordu- 
roy knickerbockers, a velveteen coat, and a broad 
palmetto hat, doffed on the instant with courteous 
alacrity. 

“ Miss Angel, dis is ole Mas’r Jack Campbell's 
son, who lef’ his place an’ went Norf. Dis yar 
Mas’r Jack has come back now ter git his own. 
His mar an’ yer mar was fren’s onst, honey.” 

To go Norf signified, in the sense used by Aunt 
Violet, to espouse the cause of the government, 
and fight on its side during “the war.” Violet 
remembered, as a neighborhood tradition, that 
this had been what Mr. John Campbell had seen 
fit to do twenty years since—an offense for which 
he had been ostracized, in fact and in thought, 
by his kinsfolk and acquaintances ever since. It 
is only in such midland districts as the county of 
Virginia where my story is laid that such ostra- 
cism can take place. Elsewhere there is not 
enough elbow-room in which to swing the hatch- 
et, and so it is found more convenient to bury it. 
But it is surprising to estimate the lease of life 
of animosities in country places where nature’s 
gradual processes indicate changes as gradual in 
opinions. 

The old Capulet rancor flamed instinctively in 
Angela Sothern’s tea-rose face. This man’s fa- 
ther had drawn his sword against her native 
land, had turned against his father’s people and 
his father’s house. Ina flash she perceived that 





Jack number two had put out his hand; but she 
inclined her head ceremoniously and obliviously, 
keeping her hands folded over the little basket 
they held. Jack Campbell instantly took his 
leave, being as quick to discern fluctuations of 
feeling as mercury is to discern ups and downs 
of temperature. Not until he had swung him- 
self on his horse, and was clattering down the 
road, did Angela condescend to take a seat on 
Aunt Violet’s porch. 

“Mighty han’sum young man,” said Violet, 
looking after him. 

“ Mighty fine feathers—Northern feathers,” re- 
joined Angela, thinking of the velveteen and cor- 
duroys. 

Just then another rider came in sight—a slight 
dark youth, who reined in long enough to say, 
“ Good-morning, Miss Angela,” but who bestow- 
ed neither word nor look on the old woman. 

“Talk ob fine! Dat ar Mas’r Pynckney too 
fine or too grand, or too sumfin, ter gib de ole 
ooman howdy, Wat I calls manners.” 

But Angela was looking after this last rider 
with a smile in her large pure eyes and on her 
sweet, composed lips. ‘Now, Aunt Violet! 
Wasn’t it only yesterday you told me*that he 
had just brought you a pound of tea? Isn’t that 
better than a howdy ?” 

“ Ain’t so sure bout dat. Laws, chile! he ain’t 
good enuff for you. Not by a long shot. Dis 
yar Mas’r Jack wuff two ob him.” 

“Oh, Aunt Violet! Aunt Violet! like all the 
rest of us, you are taken with the outside show. 
If Pynekney Talbot dressed like a play-actor 
you would admire him too, But instead he goes 
around in the old suit he has worn for two good 
years or more, and you turn up your nose at him.” 

“ Now, Miss Angel, I knows my dooty better’n 
dat.” 

“Poor Pynekney! J like him.” 

“On yes, vou is soft-hearted. But de ole 
ooman keeps her wits about her. I knows why 
Mas’r Pynckney bring me tea an’ sich. He are 
a-courtin’, Neber war a Talbot yit warn’t as hard 
as a rock. Mas’r Pynckney means his sweet- 
heart shud hear ob his sugar an’ his tea. May 
de Lord forgive me if I’s hard too !” 

“You are hard, Aunt Violet. How should you 
read men’s motives ?” 

“How shudn’t I, honey? I has passed my 
t’reescore year an’ ten, an’ I has seen a heap. 
But it’s no wonder de chile feels as she do ’bout 
de Campbells. She be brought up ter it froin 
her grandpa down, How’s yer grandpa’s rheu- 
matiz, honey ?” 

“He has been groaning and complaining a 
good deal, Aunt Violet. This damp weather is 
bad for him. He said last night he wished he 
could get you up to Oak Hill to rub his lame 
arm—that no one could rub as you could.” 

*“ Bress you, honey, I couldn’t help him now, 
I’s too ole an’ too painful myself. Pain mustn’t 
rub pain. Some young person—better’n all some 
leetle chile—shud rub him.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Angela, who had an odd in- 
terest and faith in Aunt Violet’s theories of this 
nature, 

“Yes. Dat is sumfin shud be lef’ ter chillen. 
Chillen kin charm pain, an’ dey kin plant seeds. 
Dey is growin’, and dey kin make grow. Wot I 
plants neber sprouts.” 

“ How very strange!” Angela commented, with 
the same lively faith. The old woman and the 
young girl were sitting on the porch outside Vio- 
let’s cabin—a rickety porch, to which one as- 


’ 


| cended by rickety steps; but from it the outlook 


was a charming one of valley farms bounded by 
blue hills, with here and there a gleam of shining 
river. The old colored woman, her wrinkled 
hands folded over the stick on which she leaned 
forward, gazed out upon the lovely landscape. 
The girl watched her with a certain tender curi- 
osity. She had always been in the habit of com- 
ing to Aunt Violet as to a humble oracle. To 
her, Aunt Violet was invested with a wisdom all 
her own. Perhaps Angela was not alone in her 
notion that some persons are possessed of a sub- 
tle sixth sense. Angela had read of those who 
had the gift of discerning spirits, and with this 
gift she credited in her own mind the old colored 
woman, It was this confidence in Aunt Violet's 
judgment which filled her now with disquiet. It 
was something more thanw mere prejudice which 
made Aunt Violet dislike Pynckney Talbot. To 
be sure, the old woman’s opinion corresponded 
to an unspoken distrust deep down in Angela’s 
heart, but it was all the more unwelcome; for 
hadn’t Angela been doing her best to battle with 
and lay low this distrust ever since—well, for 
months—since Pynckney had been trying to per- 
suade her that they ought to be more to each 
other than the mere good friends they had been 
all their lives before ? 

As she strolled up the shaded hill-side lawn 
that led to her own home she recognized Pynck- 
ney’s horse tied to a post, at a safe distance from 
any of the beautiful old trees. And presently 
Pynckney appeared, walking rapidly toward her, 
dark, eager, anxious. Angela smiled upon him, 
and gave him her hand, and his countenance re- 
laxed. It was easy to see that she had an influ- 
ence over him. The Sauls find their Davids in 
man and in woman now as in the days of yore. 

“So you have torn yourself away from that old 
darky ?” began Pynckney. 

“ Yes—that about expresses it,” retorted Ane- 
la, who never could resist striking a blow for a 
friend. 

“T met that ape John Campbell coming away 
from there. I suppose Violet made the intro- 
duction, and that he will be coming here now. I 
know who'll stay away if he does.” 

“His clothes were very fine, which is against 
him with us shabby farmers. But he was hand- 
some and civil. Perhaps I should enjoy his com- 
ing to see me.” 

Angela laughed as she said this, but there was 
conciliation in her laugh. Pynckney was insen- 
sibly wollified. He went on: 





“When my boy Sam brought my horse around 
this morning I saw in a minute that some one 
had been riding him. Of course Sam lied him- 
self out of it; but I told him I knew what I was 
talking about, and that if it happened again I 
would break every bone in his black body. He 
is your old Violet’s grandson, by-the-way. I wish 
she would undertake to reform him. [ll not 
keep him unless he alters his ways. Ride my 
horse, indeed! I'd rather he’d wear my coat.” 

All this with a good deal of excitement. An- 
gela spent a good part of her life in listening to 
Pynckney’s grievances, This morning she was 
impatient. She wished her friend would keep 
them to himself occasionally. But she had not 
been brought up with a querulous old grand- 
father and irritable, exacting old grandmother to 
no purpose. She could control the expression of 
her feelings, almost her feelings themselves. So 
she led the way placidly to two great wicker chairs 
on the piazza of the house, where she and Pynck- 
ney had spent many a morning before this. She 
condoled with him as to the delinquent Sam ; but 
she did not drop the subject without reminding 
him that Sam possessed this virtue and that, and 
also that he was old Violet’s chief dependence. 
She knew this would have its weight. Pynckney 
would be good to any one whom she liked, al- 
though he would still permit himself the privi- 
lege of railing against that same person. 

Presently two horsemen trotted up the rough, 
extemporized sweep. Old Mr. Shirley, the Nestor 
and autocrat of the neighborhood, and the same 
picturesque young gentleman whom Angela had 
already met that morning. Both dismounted, and 
Mr. Shirley presented Jack Campbell in due form 
as “ My friend, my dear Angela.” This time An- 
gela extended her hand, being under her own roof- 


tree, and also because of a look of expectation in | 
The four sat | 


Mr. Shirley’s pleasant keen eyes. 
down together in the breeze and the open air. 
Presently appeared old Mr. Sothern, who scowled 
slightly upon Jack, but still received him, and 
then proceeded to discuss matters and things, 
from the pessimist stand-point, with his .guests. 
Pyneckney was a man’s man, except for Angela, 
and he was soon engaged in an interchange of 
ideas with the two older men. Jack showed suf- 
ficient interest in tariff and railroads to convey 
the impression to his host that he was a young 
man of good manners and correct views, as well 
as information ; then turned to Angela. He was 
fresh from a Northern city, and had seen all the 
new pictures, the popular actors, had read the 
books of the day. He was a fresh, delightful ex- 


perience to Angela. Women had united in spoil- | 


ing John Campbell all his days ; it was no wonder 
that Angela, whose range of experience had been 


small, should be fascinated by so charming a | 


type. She was naturally gay and light-hearted, 
and Jack responded to this in her. She felt 
from the start that he had no prejudices she 
need be afraid of treading on; that it would be 
hard to ruffle his temper; that he was tolerant 
by nature as well as by education. Whatever 
faults Jack might have were certainly not appar- 
ent on the surface, and rarely interfered with the 
comfort of those around him. 


When Mr. Shirley rose to go, Mr. Sothern sug- | 
gested an adjournment to the dining-room, where | 


the inevitable toddy was compounded, Mrs. Soth- 
ern appearing on the scene, pale and complaining, 
and wrapped in shawls, but hospitably desirous 
that the whole party should stay to dinner. Mr. 
Sothern growled out a few words of invitation, 
from which there would seem to be no appeal. 
Mr. Shirley glanced at Jack, who was talking 
nonsense to Angela, and accepted for himself 
and his young guest. Only Pynckney Talbot tore 
himself away. 

After his going Angela’s spirits sensibly flagged, 
although she and Pynckney had had little or no- 
thing to say to each other before this. But her 
grandmother called her to make the salad-dress- 
ing, and to arrange some flowers for the centre 
of the table, and by the time this was accom- 
plished dinner was ready, and Angela engrossed 
in performing the rites of hospitality, performed 
with the same scrupulousness as when the Soth- 
ern table groaned under its ancestral silver, and 
there was a servant behind each chair. During 
“the war” Sothern Hall, the family head-quar- 
ters, had been raided one night, and all the silver 
carried off, with the exception of what Mrs. 
Sothern carried through the back door in a basket 
to Oak Hill, then a tumble-down old farm-house, 
since fitted up for a home. The well-trained 
waiters of yore were replaced by one half-grown 
colored boy, a link in a long train of carefully 
drilled boys, who on learning their business one 
after another left this training-school for pas- 
tures new in some city, true to the migratory 
mania of the colored people since the war. Is it 
any wonder that Mr. Sothern should growl and 
Mrs. Sothern should complain under the influence 
of changes such as these, stanch conservatives as 
they were ? 

But Angela had the happy knack of conceal- 
ing all deficiencies and repairing all omissions. 
And the gumbo soup stood on its own merits, 
and so did the fried chicken, as well as the peach- 
es and cream. These were staple delicacies in 
that part of the world, superior to all reverses of 
fortune. 

After dinner an hour or so sped by on wings, 
for one of the party at least. This person de- 
voted a good half-hour to ingratiating himself 
with Mr. Sothern, and was amply rewarded by an 
invitation to come when he had leisure to Oak 
Hill during his visit to Mr. Shirley. 

“T never expected to make a Campbell wel- 
come to my house,” the old gentleman solilo- 
quized, looking after his guests as they cantered 
down the road. ‘“ But I suppose one must turn 
over a new leaf with the new generation. How 
do you like this young man, Angela ?” 

“TImmensely” (with great cordiality), “I 
haven’t had so many new ideas in a twelve- 
month, And it is refreshing to see a man so 








| look on his face. 


well dressed.” (By-the-way, Jack had exchanged 
his early morning toilette for one less conspic- 
uous. ) 

““Pynckney made a poor show beside him, 
eh?” 

“TI did not think so” —seriously. “Your 
clothes are rusty too, but you hold your own.” 

“I’m not sure of that. It may be so in this 
corner, but out in the world it would be different, 
for shabby fellows would be soon pushed to the 
wall. Better make friends with the new mam- 
mon, Angela. Be wise in your generation,” said 
her grandfather, meaningly. 

Yes, it had come to this, It had required no 
seer to read the undisguised admiration express- 
ed in Jack Campbell’s every look, apart from a 
hint let fall by Mr. Shirley that Jack had fallen 
in love at first sight with Angela, in the approved 
old-fashioned way. And Mr. Sothern welcomed 
the idea with pleasure. It seemed as though 
Dame Fortune were at last reaching out her hand 
toward his darling child. 

That evening at dusk Pynckney came gallop- 
ing back again. Fortune had reached out her 
hand to him too. His mother’s brother had 
written to him asking him to make his home 
with him in a neighboring city that winter fol- 
lowing, and thus be on hand to attend medical 
lectures, and read under the direction of a fa- 
mous doctor—Pynckney’s darling scheme. Only 
want of means had prevented his doing this be- 
fore. Now, with this assistance, he could go. 
And he was to go at once,in order to make a 
fair start when the lectures began next month. 
The letter had come that afternoon. 

Hitherto Pynekney had come and gone, and 
Angela had seen him alone without a thought 
of surveillance. But on this evening her grand- 
father seemed determined not to give her an op- 
portunity for a word in private with Pynckney. 
He was all friendliness and cordiality to the 
young man, but in spite of this the latter rode 
off with a heavy heart. He had no assurance 
that Angela would wait for him—eared for him. 
And, to make matters worse, on his way to the 
station next morning he met Jack Campbell on 
his way evidently to Oak Hill. 

After that, for the next six months, he buckled 
down to work in good earnest. He never heard 
directly from Angela, but indirectly he heard 
that she was well, and lovelier than ever; that 
Jack Campbell came and went (hang him! there 
was nothing to prevent his travelling where and 
when he pleased); that gossip gave him to An- 
gela, and that the match was smiled on by her 
grandparents and their friends. Still Pynekney 
kept up his courage. While there was life there 
was hope: and his own prospects were brighten- 
ing, so that he might soon count the months to 
the day when he could have a home of his own. 

In the spring he resolved to take a run home. 
He had made up his mind that it would be easier 
to face the worst now than to go on working and 
living for Angela, only to be disappointed in the 
end. The three hours of his journey were soon 
accomplished, and the train rattled into the sta- 
tion of the little town near Oak Hill and next to 
that where he would get off. He swung himself 
off the train for a look at the familiar scenes ; 
there would be fifteen minutes’ detention here, 
owing to a delay of the down train. Turning a 
corner abruptly, he came upon two figures, sur- 
rounded by a chaos of freight boxes, standing 
with their backs to him, and too much engrossed 
with each other to notice his approach—Camp- 
bell one, Angela the other. She wore her riding- 
habit ; he was equipped for travelling. It became 
directly apparent to Pynekney that Angela had 
come to see Jack off. In a flash he mastered the 
situation. He knew Angela so well: she would 
never have made herself so conspicuous had not 
she been engaged to Campbell. This fact was 
patent to Pynckney now. And, even being en- 
gaged, her conceding this much to any man was 
strange enough from her. But “ evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” No doubt the 
independent young ladies at the North to whom 
Jack Campbell had been accustomed did such 
things habitually, and this was the style he pre- 
ferred. Pynckney stood white with wrath and 
sorrow: so close to the pair that had he chosen 
he might have heard what they said. His resolu- 
tion was soon taken. He pulled out of his pocket 
a photograph of himself (which he had had taken 
for Angela the day before); beneath this he serawl- 
ed “ Good-by.” He reached forward and slipped 
this into the outer pocket of Angela’s jacket. 
Then he took his train to the next station, 

He did not see Mr. Sothern get off the down 
train, and thus gather that it was to meet him 
Angela had ridden over to Blue Ridge. Nor did 
he see Campbell dejectedly step into the same 
train and be whirled away. No; he pulled his 
hat over his eyes and gave way to melancholy. 

His road home could be made to loop in Aunt 
Violet’s cabin by making a cireuit of some miles. 
This circuit he resolved to make in order to leave 
the old woman a present he had bought her out 
of his hard earnings. He had pegged away at 
hack literature that winter, by-the-bye. To-mor- 
row he would go back to the city. There was 
nothing to keep him here now. 

Violet accepted the donation with dignity. 
Then she proceeded to discuss Miss Angel. “She 
gwine marry de rich gemman from de Norf,” she 
announced. “TI heerd it from good hearers, so I 
knows it’s troo.” 

“Let us be thankful he is a rich man. 
ought to go a long way.” 

“ Rich as gold, an’ young an’ kind an’ han’sum,” 
proceeded Violet, stoutly. 

At this crisis appeared Angela on the scene, 
coming through the cabin, having walked across 
fields from Oak Hill, her habit tossed over her 
arm. She stifled a ery of joy at seeing Pynck- 


That 


ney, and nipped also in the bud an eager running 
forward to meet him with her hands outstretch- 
ed, as she realized the intense, rigid, forbidding 
The smile died from her eyes 
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and from her mouth. She had found Pynckney’s 
photograph in her pocket, and had been on the 
point of cross-questioning him as to how it came 
there. All that came into her head now instead 
was to remember that beneath the portrait was 
written “ Good-by.” In the sudden bitterness of 
her heart she said to herself she would take him 
at his word. She gave Aunt Violet what she had 
brought her, and retraced her steps forthwith, 
with suspicious smiles and complaisance. 

The next day dawned bright and clear for our 
Angela, turned two ways by pity and affection— 
pity for the one, affection for the other, of her 
two lovers. The fresh, sweet hours of the morn- 
ing found her in her flower garden cutting roses. 
Of these she made two wreaths, one red (for “in 
the red rose glows the heart of love”), the other 
white. And direetly after breakfast, across the 
fields, skirting the woods, she walked to the beau- 
tiful country church-yard where generations of 
Talbots and Pynckneys and Shirleys and Camp- 
bells and Sotherns were laid. 

There was one Campbell, the father of Jack, 
her friend of to-day, who had been brought to 
this lovely last resting-place from a battle-field 
near by, where he had fallen at the head of his 
regiment of United States troops. Every year, 
when loving hands had placed garlands on the 
graves of those who perished in the Southern 
cause, this grave had remained undecked, save 
by the universal daisies and the catholic violets. 
His own kindred lived afar now, his memory 
green in their hearts, but the place of his sepul- 
ture forsaken. But this year Angela laid 0. this 
lonely shrine her wreath of white roses. Poor 
Jack! She had been unable to give him what he 
coveted ; but she had given him her friendship, 
and out of that grew tenderness and charity for 
all of his. 

And then, passing on, she laid her crimson 
roses on another grave, where Pynckney Talbot's 
father lay, who fell, under Lee, at Chancellorsville. 
As she stood here, with aching, heavy heart, a 
quick step sounded beside her. She started, 
looked up. Pynckney! And this time the quick 
blush, the welcoming smile, rushed over her face 
too impetuously to be hastily dismissed. This 
time, however, it was Pynckney who eagerly ex- 
tended both hands, which she did not refuse. 

Walking home, she showed him the photograph 
of himself, which she still carried, and demanded 
an explanation. Let it suffice that this proved 
satisfactory. 

Of course it all came out, then and there, that 
she was not engaged to Jack; that she never 
could be; that she cared for some one else—all 
this elicited gradually. 

The next day Angela and Pynckney strolled 
over to Aunt Violet’s to break the news to her. 
I can not conceal the fact that this was a severe 
disappointment to the old woman, which, of 
course, was no more than her due for having fa- 
vored the wrong man. 

After al', however, it was all as Violet had said: 
Jack was rich, young, handsome, and Pynckney, 
although young and perhaps moderately hand- 
some, was anything but rich. Jack’s wife wou!d 
rejoice directly in all the good things of this life, 
and Pynckney’s would have to struggle on with 
him for years for mere bread and butter. There 
was thus every reason in the world why Angela 
should marry the prosperous Jack. But it is to 
be hoped that there were patent reasons out of 
the world why she should marry Pynckney, as in 
the end she did. Matches are made in heaven— 
the best of them—and for reasons not of earth. 
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CHAPTER Xx VII.—( Continued.) 
REVELATIONS, 


So far Clarissa had not taken much by her 
east. In thus separating Ione from the family 
she had concentrated St. Claire’s sympathy, given 
a voice and a meaning to his pity, and divided 
his interest. 

How he pitied this poor lovely and unloved 
child! And how beautiful she was! Standing 
in that wonderful pose of hers, at once so grace- 
ful and so proud, her slender figure outlined 
against the purple sea and deep blue sky, the 
light wind catching her creamy skirts and blow- 
ing them back in cloud-like curves about her feet 
—the sun glistening on her shining red-gold hair 
as if it were a broken and interrupted aureole 
about her head—she might well have been some 
nyn) ph or goddess of those old times of love and 
beauty, borne like a radiant dream on the sun- 
shine of to-dar, some nymph or goddess bear- 
ing the burden of humanity for the dream of 
love. How beautiful she was! and—yes, he un- 
derstood it ali now—how isolated and unhappy! 
She made the third in the trinity of sorrow. 
Monica, himself, Ione; the first two wrecked be- 
vause of the love which had been born and 
strangled at its birth; the third desolate because 
of the love which had never been born at all. 
Semblance for reality, charity for inheritance, 
sufferance for rights—poor Ione! poor beautiful 
Ione! 

The Marches@, his bright eyes sparkling, was 
showing her the treasures he had found in the 
sand; and she, wearied and preoccupied, devour- 
ed by jealousy and conscious only of hatred to all 
mankind, was not doing even her bad best to ap- 
pear interested. For she had the defects of her 
qualities, and to the sincerity which would not 





* Begun in Hagren’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVL. 








feign joined that selfishness of pride which would 
not conceal. 

Standing there, proud and weary, she looked 
across the intervening space to Armine. Their 
eyes met. They were at some little distance from 
zach other, but they could see clearly, though 
they could not hear. And looking thus, it seemed 
to him as if she had called him to her—to her 
as if he had said, “I love you.” 

The pity which shone like tears in his soft 
eyes burned into her heart like love; and she an- 
swered what she thought she saw by a look that 
half commanded and half besought. He felt im- 
pelled to go to her. At any cost of appearance, 
and at the certain risk of offending Clarissa, he 
felt that he must make her understand how 
much he pitied her. He was so sorry for her! 
and she was so beautiful! He did not believe 
what Clarissa had told him about the Marchese. 
Ione was not in love with him. He knew no 
more than this. Engaged or not, Ione Stewart 
was not in love with the Marchese Mazzarelli. 

In two minutes he was by her side, and Clarissa 
was left looking for shells alone. 

Ione smiled when St. Claire came up as she 
had not smiled the whole of this after-part of 
the day. She felt as if a gray mist had rolled 
up between her and the sun, leaving her free to 
enjoy and be glad. The man whose devotion 
she coveted had obeyed her secret wish. He had 
left Clarissa for her, and so far her jealousy was 
appeased. But Clarissa, with crimson for blush- 
rose on her round fair face, tears in her blue 
eyes, and as much anger in her heart as her 
tranquil nature would allow, turned back over 
the sands to where her father and mother were 
sitting on the ridge, and showing her shells as 
the ostensible reason of her return, said to her 
mother, with an acridity unusual to her : 

“Mother, I wish you would speak to Nony, 
and tell her not to flirt so much as she does. 
Now with one and now with another—it really 
does not look nice. It does not seem to matcer 
to her who it is, so long as she has some one to 
pay her compliments and be silly with. And 
the Italians think it so odd, and such dis- 
agreeable things of us English girls when they 
see us go on like this. I wish you would speak 
to her.” 

“What has she been doing, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Stewart, always just, and wishing to be im- 
partial, 

“She has been flirting all the afternoon with 
the Marchese Mazzarelli, and now she has begun 
with Dr. St. Claire,” said Clarissa. “ And it looks 
so dreadful in such a young girl as she is! 
will not mind a word I say, though I try to check 
her when we are together. But I think she goes 
on worse than ever when I speak to her. So do 
you speak to her yourself, mother. She must 
not be allowed to make herself so conspicuous,” 

“T will, most certainly,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
severely ; for, lone apart, flirting was a thing of 
which she had a constitutional horror. And she 
felt quite as keenly as Clarissa the unfavorable 
impression given to the people among whom she 
lived by the undue freedom, not to say worse, of 
certain of her younger compatriots. When it 
came to anything like indiscretion in her own 
family it was intolerable. To do her justice, she 
had been a model of carefulness in her up-bring- 
ing of the two girls, and she was essentially 
a pure and modest little woman for her own 
part. 

“Go to her, Clarissa,” she continued, after a 
pause, during which she had watched Ione stand- 
ing between the two young men, and had seen 
how, in confirmation of her daughter’s report, 
she turned her face to St. Claire and her shoulder 
to Mazzarelli. “Tell her that I want her to join 
the Lancini girls ; and if she will not, then send 
her to me.” 

The Lancini girls were strolling over the sands 
accompanied by their father and mother, and a 
couple of handsome young Italians to pay them 
homage and make the day pleasant; but there 
was no possibility of a look or a word passing 
among them of which the authorities would not 
approve. Under such surveillance Mrs. Stewart 
felt that Ione would be properly restricted. 

“We shall have to do something with that 
poor girl soon,” she said to her husband, after 
Clarissa had left, her displeasure, like love, grow- 
ing with what it fed on. “ That wretched blood 
of hers!” she added below her breath, and her 
husband wisely did not hear. All that he chose 
to hear he answered by saying in his slow, lazy 
way : 

“ Do not take things too seriously. Ione does 
not care a straw for Mazzarelli, and I am very 
sure that St. Clare does not care for her.” 

“She would make him if she could, if only 
to take him from Clarissa,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
hastily. 

“She can not take from Clarissa what does not 
belong to her,” returned the Captain, with more 
caution than candor. “ St. Claire is a nice young 
fellow enough, but I will undertake to say he has 
no matrimonial projects in his head.” 

“T do not know about that,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
demurely. 

“If I thought so I should have to change my 
manners,” said her husband, bound by that queer 
unwritten law in foree among English fathers to 
openly discourage the idea of potential sons-in- 
law, even when secretly desired. And Mrs. Stew- 
art, a little overawed, let the conversation drop. 

Clarissa went back to the trio, and duly deliv- 
ered her mother’s message. 

“Nony,” she said, trying to speak naturally, 
and not quite succeeding, “ mother wants us to 
join the Lancini girls. We have left them alone 
too long, she says.” 

“They do not went us,’ answered Tone. 

“ Mother wishes it,” repeated Clarissa. 

“Do you go,then. Why should I? They are 
your friends, not mine. 1 do not care for them,” 
returned Ione. 

“That is not the question, 
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wish,” again said Clarissa. “So, come, Nony. 
Tell her to obey my mother, Marchese,” she said, 
in Italian, to Mazzarelli, as if his wish would be 
her sister’s law. 

“La Signorina Ione does not need my poor 
word to do what is right,” answered the young 
fellow, laughing. 

“TI do not wish to go,’ 
lips. 

“Come, Dr. St. Claire, let us go, at all events,” 
said Clarissa, as her master-stroke ; and with this 
she looked at the young doctor prettily, and made 
a few steps forward. 

St. Claire looked at Ione, but her eyes were 
cast down on the sand, and her handsome face 
was as rigid as stone. 

“Shall I carry your shells for you?” he said, 
in his sweetest and most charming manner, touch- 
ing the ends of the handkerchief which she car- 
ried, full of shells, by the four corners. 

The faintest little smile stole over her face. 
It was not so much a smile as a tremulous kind 
of moral sunshine ; but it expressed all, and con- 
ceded all. 

“Thank you, yes; take them for me,” she said, 
and without another word turned with him and 
went up to the Italian ladies. 

Her obstinacy had passed with her jealousy 
St. Claire had identified himself with her, and 
she obeyed neither Mrs. Stewart nor Clarissa, but 
him. As for the Marchese, she overlooked him 
as entirely as if he had not been in existence; 
and St. Claire thought that for a pair of lovers, 
as Clarissa had said they were, she was remark- 
ably indifferent, and he as remarkably cool. But 
he was more than ever convinced that his blue- 
eyed informant was wrong, and that Ione did not 
love Mazzarelli. 

After this the day seemed to fade for more 
than one. A wind rose cold and strong, and the 
sun seemed to lose its power ; the gods deserted 
the earth, and sea and sky and wood and plain 
were once more tenantless of all that divine life, 
that glorious throng, which had possessed and 
peopled them in the early day. No one knew 
what had happened, but all felt that the spirit 
of the festa had died, and that only the body 
was left; and no one was sorry when the order 
to put to the horses was given, and the drive 
homeward began. 

During that drive Ione was silent and concen- 
trated; Clarissa was a little cross, and pleaded 
headache ; St. Claire was very sorrowful, held by 
two pains—one for Monica, and the other for 
Ione; the Stewarts were uneasy; and the Lan- 
cinis, though always amiable and were 
tired. The only person apparently at ease was 
the Marchese Mazzarelli, and his briskness was 
artificial. He had read the little drama aright, 
and though he knew that he could not marry Ione 
himself, and was not mad enough to be in love 
with her to no purpose, vet he did not like to see 
her open preference for another. He would wil 
ingly have flung this handsome young Englishman 
with the French name into the sea as an offering 
to the infernal gods to whom he belonged—he 
would willingly have made a quarrel with him if 
he could. As he could not, he was exasperating 
ly good-tempered and bright, and talked all the 
way home, to no one’s response. 

Once on their way back Ione raised her eyes to 
St. Claire’s face in that sudden, swift, bewildering 
way of hers, which seemed as if it took the very 
breath away of those at whom she looked. That 
look oppressed and haunted him. He could not 
read it. It was the look of a dumb creature 
ing for something it could not designate ; 
soul in pain unable to express its sorrow; of a 
spirit in bondage within whose liberty lay such 
plenitude of power, such infinity of glory, and in 

He 
was so deeply grieved for her! She had suggested 
Monica to him when he first saw her standing by 
the fountain in the sunshine, and ever since she 
had been somehow associated with that beloved 
image in his mind. How could he do her good? 
How could he make her happy? Ah, how in- 
deed! The past gives no light by which the fu- 
ture may be discerned. If the mirror of the 
prophet hang behind him it is obscured and veil- 
ed. And Armine’s unhappy love for Monica 
Barrington at Oakhurst was no guide to tell him 
how best to insure the well-being of lone Stewart 
at Palermo. 


’ said Ione, setting her 





sweet, 





ask- 


of a 


whose imprisonment was such deadly pain. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





POINT-TRESSE. 
| arn two hundred years has the mystery of its 
fabulously fine intertracery been an impen- 
etrable secret—a secret most prized, perhaps, 
among “ forgotten arts.” 

For true point-tresse there must be snow white 
hair; alas! doubtless, “ sorrow-blanched locks” 
were often pressed into tearful, loving service 
for this almost priceless “ thing of beauty.” 

Hair of silvery sheen and silken quality, blend- 
ed with exquisitely fine threads of flax, was the 
material from which patient fingers wrought out 
this gossamer device of shimmering arabesque. 

Its genuineness could be established by ex- 
posure to the strongest sunlight, when a peculiar, 
tremulous glistening was instantly developed. 
Another test was by fire; if authentically pure 
in every thread, a very perceptible frizzle was 
apparent, but never a blaze. 

Occasionally in antiquarian collections one may 
chance upon a stray bit of this delicately fash 
ioned lace. Among the fondly hoarded relics of 
a noble English family there is claimed to be a 
scrap of the dainty texture, the work of Marga- 
ret, Countess of Lennox, made during a weary 
imprisonment in the Tower. This memorial of 
affection, woven by eyes long used to weeping, 
and with threads of her own white hair, was sent 
to her unhappy daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart, ac- 
companied by words of pathetic greeting and as- 
surances of unchanging sympathy. 
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ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS 


An Otp Sussortser.—Plain ottoman repped silk or 
else brocaded ottoman will be more stylish for your 
pelisse than the other materials, , 

H. or C.—If you wish to have the dress mostly of 
moiré, the basque will answer as it is, and you need 


ouly shorten the skirt and add drapery of ottoman 
reps. 

Pautine B. H.—Make your blue foulard like the 
checked silk dress trimmed with velvet ribbon in Ba- 
zar No. 12, Vol. XV 


Very Ovp Sunsontser.—Eider-down quilts have al- 
ways been used as comfortables, and are no more in 
use now than formerly; so do not change the cover of 
yours. You have probably been told that colored 
bed spreads are used again, which is true, though 
white covers are by no means abandoned. 

Jersry.—Give your wool Jersey to a good laundress, 
and tell her you want it shrunken by being ironed 
while not quite dry, as ironing shrinks heavy woollens 
flanneis, etc. : 

INQUIRER 


-Use Lonsdale cambric 





for skirts, with 






































tucked ruffles of the same, or else embroidered ruffles 
Fine percales and cambric are most used for ght- 
gowns and other under-wear; linen is preferred for 
summer use. Do not have Swiss muslin for a vour 
girl’s dress, but get soft mull or else sprigged n 
and make with a basque, ay skirt 
trimmed with embroidery. Lar OWS 
or soft rosettes of ivory white nore 
than sashes. 

Broox:iyn.—Get either figured foulard or checked 
silk, and make basque d drapery on the brown silk 
skirt by hints given in New York Fashions of Bazar 

, Vol. XVI. 

. V. H.—Put embroidery quite plain on e 
of your Jersey instead of a scarf; if you like mor 
fullness, have two gathered rows of Spanish or French 
lace, with jet collar and cuffs. Use the satin merve 
leux for an entire dress with lace trimming. Make 
by design for cashmere dress on page 188, Bazar Ni 
12, Vol. XVI. 

CoLorapvo Supscrtser.—The black bead broidery 
will suit your red dress. Put rose-buds of pink shades 
in your blue embroidery 

D. W. B.—Guests should \ wedding : 
light tan shades are wort 8 with y 
dress. The wedding b ple or elab- 
orate, a8 you piease . 

L. B.—Get a checked wool dre le in tailor fash- 
ion for spring and for rneys Oo 
of the new checked silks and 
yourself. For your sister have a Cl ing, 
with a nuns’ veiling and a foulard for summe Baza 

‘ 12 and 13, Vol. XVL., will help you about making 

lresses. 

F. J.—Use plain terra-cotta Surah for a basque, and 
mut a good deal of cream white or éeru lace on th 
basque, especially near the face—around the neck and 
down the front—so that it will not give you too much 
color. 

Snapry.—Put violet powder inside your gloves, and 
use a little ammonia in the water, to prevent yo 
hands perspiring. Gloves are worn at day and 
ing weddings, Get thick dog-skin or else castor bea 
ver gloves for horseback ric r ralu silk 
for a dress that must be we 

Reaver, OaKtanp, Ca you should 
not wait for five years, ly t 
friends, nor let religious d cial 
relations, 

An Ouvp Sunsoriner Afternoon teas are at either 
four or five o'clock, as you please. W on you 
visitiug-card, on the le mand corner, ** Tuesdays in 
May; tea at four o’cloc ke to 
young and old. The proper 1 nd 
butter, cut very thin, and so sina 
basket. 

B. C. H.—It would be very polite to call on tl ~ 
dies whom yon are asked to meet, but is not “ 
peratively demanded of you 
hostess if she wishes yo : 











































Brack DoumMan fix” a black camel’s-hair 
dolman is the query of a pleasant correspondent who 
omitted her signature 1 enusive French lace, 
or else Spanish lace, at oO hered rows whe 
the fringe now is; alse 1 sou he « msemer 
terie ornament in pointed shape 1 > seam 
below the neck, with a bow on tournure, and 
smaller ornaments on the bust and sleeves. 

Piokens.—Of course not. The name ongs law- 
fully to the lady. 

Inquirer.—A physician may prescribe something 
that will improve your complexion, have nothing 
further to suggest, and advise you to careful in the 
use of cosm 5, Which are oft lous 

Many.—Make a tea gow ke tl imere and satin 
gown illustrated on p 169 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XV 

Jeanne.—The trimmed Jerseys cost $6 or $8. Get 
dark smooth ladies’ cloth for a riding-habit, either 
black, green, or | A Supplement pattern of trou- 
sers to wear with a it is g n with Bazar No. 26, 
Vol. XV. It will be sent yu from this office on receipt 
of 10 cents. Read about dinner-table furnishing in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVI 

Army.—Your blue striped cotton is al lof English 
calico that is no longer brought here for sale 

t. L.—See picture of a Watteau wrapper in Bazay 
No. 21, Vol. XV. 

Novior Two sets of cut patterns for the garments 
of an infant’s outfit will be sent you from this office, 
with a Bazar containing descriptions thereof. 

A. B. ¢ With a white dress a bride should wear 
white stocking tite sli rs, and white kid gloves. 

Leonora B.—I tan- d gloves for a bride and 
groom who wear trav ing suits rhe bouquet is not 


out of place for a brid 
street suit. 
Mrs. L. 


dressed even in the simplest 


Your silk 








is one of the stylish red shade 
and would be handsome for an entire dress—basque, 
deep over-skirt, and pleated flounce—trimmed with 
écru guipure lace, or with velvet ribbon of the same 
shade as the silk, 
Joseruine K.—Make the young lady’s blue satin 


evening dress by the second illustration on the first 
page of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVL., trimming it with 
printed satin and white lace. Satin similar to the 
heliotrope shades, now called Judic shades, will com- 
bine well with your poplin. Get tan-colored Cheviot, 
with straw bat to match, for a girl of 
Do not dye the poplin. 
burn hair. 
Supscoriser.—For a plain bed-spread get Turkey red 
oil-calico, and sew 








fourteen years 
Golden brown s 


1ades Sull au 


it tovether: cover the round bol- 
ster with the same, and do not have white pillows ex 
cept for use at night in place of the bolster. Window 


shades should be of one color in all the windows of 
your room, 
” Ipa.—Get some checked wool, éeru 
make a Norfolk jacket like that described in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XVI., in the New York Fashions. Ott 
man silks of pure quality wear well, but many of them 
have jute or cotton woven in the reps 

Ienorant Orpuan.—We do not reply by inail. By 
using the colored straw mattings, some rugs, or carpet 
bordered in rug fashion, and cottage furn , 
can furnish a modest summer home for a small sam 
Get Madras muslin ¢ your best room, and 
sprigged muslin sash curtains for all the others, 
could prepare the bed and table linen now, before 
begin housekeeping. 

Sunssoriser.—The professional cleaners can probably 
restore the black of your rusty lace, but we do not 
know their processes 


ind brown, and 





you 





irtains for 


Oak Lear.—The low Queen Anne sets of silver of 
simple outlines will probably remain longest in favor. 
LEONORA lhe waist vest inserted in 


oat is a broad 





many of the new 


garime 


Have écru 





FattuFUL Supsoriser. ind gilt wall- 
paper, with wood-work painted darker brown, shaded 
ecru to brown carpet, and Swiss embroidered muslin 
curtains for your parlors in a villa house. se mo 
mie cloth, cretonne, and Turkey red calico covers for 


your beds, and do not give up white Marseilles coun- 
terpanes. Brown and gray shades are as becoming 
blue to those with auburn hair. Read about , 
English hats in the New York Fashions; also about 
checked silks and the new polonaises, 
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“THE CZAR COMES!” 
See illustration on double page. 
Tue Czar rides through the wintry street ; 
The steeds are driven fast; 

His people stand in reverent groups 
As he goes whirling past; 

A dauntless courage marks his brow, 
Defiant and austere ; 

No smile upon his firm-set lips, 

Though all his people cheer, 


The hollow mockery well he knows, 
The feint of homage well ; 

A curse he hears in every sound, 
In every cheer a knell. 

What though the cringing multitude 
Their lord and master own, 

Amidst them all, in grim reserve, 
The Czar rides on—alone. 


Alone! What state can lonelier be 
Than his who can not trust ?— 

Whose people cheer because they dread, 
And bow because they must; 

Who doubts in all his broad domain 
Around him, near or far, 

To find one honest, faithful heart 
To cry, “ God save the Czar!” 


So rides he forth amongst them all 
In grim and lonely state, 
And in his people’s eyes he reads 
Their dumb despair and hate. 
His palace but a prison is, 
His throne may be his bier, 
Not guarded by a nation’s love, 
But hedged with wrong and fear, 
8. 8. Conant. 





SOME AFRICAN SNAKE STORIES, 


N our return home after several months’ ab- 
( sence, we were much disturbed by the riot- 
ous conduct of several families of rats which had 
taken possession of the space over the ceilings 
where we had stowed away some old skeletons of 
animals collected at various times. For a long 
time I thought these rats were making too free 
with the old bones, as we would hear occasionally 
a general scrimmage, then suddenly the bones 
seemed dashed down, and a universal steeple- 
chase followed, to be succeeded by some poor 
fellow getting a “wigging,” at which time there 
was otherwise a dead silence. A hole accident- 
ally made in the ceiling, which was left unre- 
paired for several days, disclosed the mystery. 
Within these few days no less than four snakes 
dropped through this hole. Out of this number 
there were three varieties, none, however, venom- 
ous. The parent snakes must have climbed up 
the grape-vine running across the back veranda, 
and finding the space under the roof comforta- 
ble, with game abundant, had settled down to 
housekeeping. It was their hunting expeditions 
which had so frequently broken up the rat festi- 
vals. Having removed the vine and repaired the 
ceiling, we left the unwelcome lodgers to settle 
their disputes in their own way. In a few weeks 
the rats had disappeared, and with them went the 
snakes, as we never again were troubled by either. 

The night-adder, supposed by many to be of 
the same family as the puff-adder, is a justly 
dreaded snake in Natal, and many tales are told 
of its deadly bite. It is usually between two and 
three feet long, has a thick body, abrupt tail, and 
flat head. Instead of the body being round, it 
rises into a ridge over the backbone, which ridge 
is thickly studded with a row of small smooth 
white excrescences or buttons. Like the puff- 
adder it is sluggish in its habits, but quick to 
strike when disturbed. We fished one up out of 
an underground water tank one day. How it got 
in was a puzzle, unless it had climbed up the 
grape-vine on to the roof, and accidentally tum- 
bled into the tank by way of the pipe leading from 
the gutter. There was much satisfaction among 
the kitchen boys at killing it, although the Swa- 
helie boy (a liberated slave) who drew it up by a 
bucket, much to his surprise and consternation, 
turned green with fright, but had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to transfix the snake with a point- 
ed stick he had at hand until assistance arrived. 

In my early country life I lived in a roughly 
made grass hut, which, in fact, was a mere apolo- 
gy for a shelter, as both wind and rain in stormy 
weather freely entered, as did all kinds of field 
vermin; nevertheless it was a healthy and cool 
dwelling-place. In those early bachelor days lit- 
tle heed was given to regular house-cleanings ; 
but one afternoon, ably assisted by my cook and 
stable-boy, I “cleaned up.” All being cleared 
out save the sheet of corrugated iron which 
served to keep the damp of the earthen floor 
from my mattress, we stood with sticks in hand 
ready to pounce upon any unwary rats which 
we half expected to find below. The iron was 
whipped off, and lo! instead of rats we found 
three goodly sized snakes, which for weeks and 
weeks possibly had been enjoying the warmth of 
my bed. 

“The “imfezi” or “ spitter” (Naja hemachates) 
is frequently met with and invariably shunned 
by the natives. It is a snake of from five to six 
feet long, of a brown steel-color. When attack- 
ing it shows its true cobra relationship by ex- 
panding its hood, and has the power of project- 
ing a jet of poison several feet distant. It gen- 
erally directs the poison against the eye or some 
exposed part of the body, causing partial blind- 
ness, with great pain in the eyes, and on the skin 
a blister, followed by a running sore. The poi- 
son when received in the circulation is said to 
be deadly in its effects, and the natives believe 
that any sore occasioned by its poison will break 
out afresh at each full moon, and so continue for 
years. I had an overseer who showed me a scar 
on his hand occasioned by the poison of the im- 
fezi, and he declared that for months after the 
wound first healed it broke out anew periodically. 





Fortunately this, like so many other snakes, was 
easily killed: a light stroke from a supple stick 
broke its back, after which its destruction was 
easy. 

We had a little grass snake which had the 
fiercest temper imaginable, but perfectly harm- 
less. It would glide away from you as if to es- 
cape, and then turn a back somersault, landing 
at your feet with jaws distended, tongue darting 
out, making frantic efforts to strike, while all the 
time it was make-believe. 

A different customer was the ehlouhlo (un- 
classified), a snake over twelve feet long, rarely 
seen, but, when seen, best remembered by the 
efforts made to get out of its way. It has a 
small feathery crest, crimson in color, which 
stands erect when the reptile is excited, and from 
the movements of which it produces a whistling 
noise not easily forgotten. Fortunately there 
were few in the colony, and their haunts, when 
known, were carefully avoided. It will attack 
man, woman, or child unguardedly passing by. 
Its immense strength and agility permit few to 
escape who come within its reach. With a 
spring it strikes, bearing the victim to the ground, 
who by the force of the blow and the pain of the 
wounds is rendered insensible, and the poison 
which is speedily coursing through his veius 
quickly does its cruel work. 

A friend of mine had an encounter once the 
escape from which I am sure even now he re- 
members with thankfulness. My friend and a 
companion were riding along an unfrequented 
pathway on the “South Coast”; it being a broiling 
hot day, they were jogging along at an easy pace 
in Indian file, when from the scrubby bush a few 
yards off emerged a pair of flaming eyes under 
cover of the ehlouhlo’s crimson crest. Fortunately 
both saw it at the same moment, and spurred their 
horses into a canter, yet the snake followed up, 
and as they got on to a wider road seemed to be 
gaining uponthem. The ehlouhlo was attempting 
apparently to come up alongside the riders so as 
to strike them, not the horses. They urged their 
horses into a gallop, and in a few moments could 
look back in comparative safety and see the huge 
fellow tearing after them with diabolical energy— 
his crest carried at least as high as the saddle- 
bow as he swung along by the powerful leverage 
of his muscular body and tail. The riders were 
thankful when they reached the way-side “ Ac- 
commodation-house,” and were able in safety to 
digest their adventure. It seems the spot where 
the encounter took place had long borne the rep- 
utation of being the haunt of the monster, and 
was universally avoided accordingly. 

Travellers are said to see marvellous things, 
yet sometimes their true tales do not receive the 
perfect credit to which they are entitled. The 
following snake story is true, and was described 
to me by the coffee-planter to whom it happened, 
the Caffre boy concerned, although unwilling to 
speak of his share in the adventure, yet confessed 
all to his father, to whom he fled for shelter after 
his exploit, and the snake’s body was a convincing 
although dead witness of the encounter. 

Trower, taking a short-cut home from the pulp- 
ing-house one evening, was deeply cogitating on 
the prospective results of his crop, taking little 
heed of his footsteps as he tramped along a Caf- 
fre path through the long grass, hands in pocket, 
when he was rudely awakened by a severe blow 
on his leather gaiter. Like a flash he bent down 
and seized a black mamba by the neck just as 
the reptile was drawing back for another stroke. 
He gripped with his other hand, and held the 
snake as in a vise; then ensued the fight. The 
snake coiled round his legs, holding him fast. 
What could poor Trower do? He could not free 
his limbs; he dared not let go his nervous grip. 
Meanwhile he was in a strained position, holding 
on for dear life. He shouted as only a man can 
shout for instant help ; he strained his muscles to 
raise the reptile’s body so as to get a greater 
purchase ; but the snake made the more increas- 
ing efforts to strike him again, using Trower’s em- 
braced legs as a fulcrum. The man was desper- 
ate; but new life came to him as he saw a Caf- 
fre herd-boy approaching. He yelled to him to 
strike the snake. The boy, terrified at the sight, 
scarcely knew what he did as he raised his 
heavy “induku” (Caffre throwing - stick), and 
brought it down with what force he in his 
fear could summon—upon the helmet of poor 
Trower instead of upon the snake. Awake to 
what he had done, and fearing he had killed or 
stunned his master, with a wild ery he fled. 
Fortunately Trower’s helmet was sufficiently 
strong to resist the blow, although for a second 
or two he felt dazed, nevertheless his grip relaxed 
not. He began to feel faint; he imagined his 
muscles were giving way, and he feared he must 
give in. In desperation he bent down still fur- 
ther and seized the reptile with his teeth. How 
he bit, or how often, he does not know, but he 
had dislocated the backbone. The snake un- 
coiled, having now lost its power, when with an 
effort Trower threw the body away from him, and 
staggered homeward. A few steps off he met his 
stable-boy, and had just strength to say “ Bulala 
inyoko” (kill the snake), when he fainted. He 
was carried into the house, and although the ven- 
omous fangs had not penetrated to his skin, he 
was for days utterly prostrated by nervous af- 
fection. The stable-boy went back along the 
pathway, and discovered the mamba some yards 
away from the scene of the struggle; it was 
alive, but unable to make much progress, so 
was easily killed and brought up to the house 
in triumph, It was a male, measuring eight 
feet ten inches in length, about the thick- 
ness of a lad’s arm. It had evidently been 
in search of food when it came across Trower, as, 
when opened, its stomach was empty. The 
wretched herd-boy’s father came over next morn- 
ing in fear and trembling to tell his son’s tale; 
but he was speedily rejoicing that the termina- 
tion was no worse, although the lad’s ill-direct- 
ed zeal might have had serious results. Trower 





declared that for days and days he could not get 
the taste of snake flesh out of his mouth; his 
favorite pipe, when he reached that stage, whis- 
pered snake flesh, and even his friendly “ square 
face” (the colonist’s too frequent spiritual com- 
panion) had no longer the smack of true Geneva. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention the 
snake plaything of colonial children. It is a tiny 
little earth snake, rarely found over three inches 
long, with a glossy jet black skin, long pointed 
head and tail. It is petted and played with by 
children, who tie its little body up in knots, to 
have the pleasure of seeing it unwind itself. It 
is perfectly harmless. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“0’ BY-GANE DAYS AND ME.” 


Tue Master of Lynn was walking along Church 
Street, Inverness, leisurely smoking his morning 
cigar, when a small boy from the hotel overtook 
him and handed him a letter. He glanced at 
the handwriting, and saw it was from his sister ; 
so he put it in his pocket without opening it. 
Then he went on and into Mr. Macleay’s shop. 

This was a favorite lounge of his. For not 
only was it a valuable museum of natural history 
—all kinds of curiosities and rarities being sent 
thither to be preserved—but also, to any one with 
sufficient knowledge, it afforded a very fair re- 
port as to what was going on in the different 
forests. More than that, it was possible for one 
to form a shrewd guess as to the character of 
some of the people then wandering about the 
Highlands—the sort of sportsmen, for example, 
who sent to be stuffed such rare and remarkable 
birds as gannets, kittiwakes, and skarts, or who 
wished to have all the honors of a glass case and 
a painted background conferred on a three-pound 
trout. It was not difficult (as he sat on the 
counter or strolled about) to imagine the simple 
joy with which these trophies had been secured 
and carefully packed and sent away for preser- 
vation; while, on the other hand, some great 
stag’s head—a magnificent and solitary prize— 
perhaps awoke a touch of envy. The good-na- 
tured proprietor of the establishment, busy with 
his own affairs, let this young man do pretty 
much what he liked in the place; and so it was 
that the Master, having had a look at the latest 
specimens of the skill of the workshop, took 
out his sister’s letter and read it, and then begged 
for a sheet of paper and the loan of a pen. He 
thought he might just as well finish his cigar 
here, and answer his sister at the same time. 

He wrote as follows: 


“Inverness, September 29. 

“Dear Potty,—I wish you would be pleased 
to moderate the rancor of your tongue; there 
is quite enough of that commodity at Lynn. 
Whoever has told you of the latest row has 
probably not overstepped the truth; but isn’t it 
a blessed dispensation of Providence that one 
can obtain a little peace at the Station Hotel ? 
However, that is becoming slow. I wish I knew 
where Jack Melville is; I would propose a little 
foreign travel. For one thing, I certainly don’t 
mean to go back to Lynn until Mr. Winterbourne 
has left Allt-nam-ba; of course he must see very 
well that the people at the Towers have cut him ; 
and no doubt he understands the reason ; and he 
might ask, don’t you see ; and very likely he might 
get angry and indignant (I shouldn’t blame him), 
and then he might ask Yolande to break off the 
engagement. Such things have happened before. 
But you needn’t get wild with me. J don’t seek 
to break off the engagement; certainly not; if 
that is what they are aiming at they will find me 
just as pertinacious as you were about Graham 
(you needn’t assume that you have all the obsti- 
nacy in the world); and although I’m not too 
squeamish about most things, still, I’m not going 
to break my word simply because Auntie Tab 
doesn’t like Mr. Winterbourne’s politics. 

“Now there’s a chance for you, Miss Polly. 
Why don’t you set to work to make the leopard 
change his spots? You think you can talk any- 
body over. Why don’t you talk over Mr. Win- 
terbourne into the paths of virtue and high Tory- 
ism? I don’t see why it should be so difficult. 
Of course he’s violent enough in the House; but 
that’s to keep in with his constituents; and to 
talk with him after a day’s shooting you wouldn’t 
guess he had any politics at all. I'd bet a sover- 
eign he would rather get a royal than be made a 
cabinet minister. You'd much better go and 
coax him into the paths of the just than keep 
getting into rages with me. You talk as if it was 
you that wanted to marry Yolande; or rather as 
if it was you who were going to buy the Corrie- 
vreak side from Sir John, and couldn’t wait for 
the conveyancing to be done. Such impetuosity 
isn’t in accord with your advancing years. The 
fact is, you haven’t been having your fair dose 
of flirtation lately, and you’re in a bad temper. 
But why with me? J didn’t ask the people to 
Inverstroy. I can see what sort of people they 
are by the cart-load of heads Graham has sent 
here (I am writing in Macleay’s shop). If ever I 
can afford to keep our forest in my own hands 
there won’t be anything of that kind going on— 
no matter who is in the house. 

“And why should you call upon me for the 
explanation of the ‘mystery’? What mystery is 
involved in Yolande’s going south? Her father, 
I understand, leaves on the 15th of October; and 
I am not surprised that nothing has been said 
about a lease of the place. Of course Winter- 
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bourne must understand. But in the south, my 
dear Polly, if you would only look at the reason- 
able aspect of affairs, we may all of us meet on 
less embarrassing terms; and I for one shall not 
be sorry to get away for the winter from the 
society of Tabbyand Co. Yolande and I have not 
quarrelled in the least; on that point you may 
keep your hair smooth. But Iam not at all sure 
that [ am not bound in honor to tell her how I 
am placed; and what treatment in the future— 
or rather what no-treatment—she may expect from 
my affectionate relatives. Of course it can not 
matter to her. She will be independent of them 
—I also. But I think I ought to let her know, 
so that she will not be surprised at their silence ; 
and of course if she resents their attitude to her 
father (as is very likely)—well, that is their fault, 
not mine. I am not going to argue any more 
about it; and as for anything like begging for 
their patronage or sufferance of Yolande, that is 
entirely out of the question. J will not have it, 
and I have told you so before; so there may just 
as well be an end to your lecturing. I am a ver- 
tebrate animal. 

“Yolande is at Worthing—not in London, as 
you seem to think. I don’t know her address; 
but I have written to Allt-nam-ba for it. I be- 
lieve she left rather in a hurry. No; I sha’n’t 
send it to you; for you would probably only make 
mischief by interfering ; and indeed it is not with 
her that any persuasion is necessary. Persua- 
sion ?—it’s a little common-sense that is ne- 
cessary. But that kind of plant doesn’t flourish 
at the Towers—I never heard of Jack Melville 
getting it for his collection of dried weeds. 

“Well, good-by. Don’t tear your hair. 

“Your affectionate brother, ARCHIE. 

“P.S.—It is very kind of you to remind me of 
Baby’s birthday ; but how on earth do you expect 
me to know what to send it? A rocking-horse, 
or a Latin Grammar, or what?” 


He leisurely folded the letter, put it in an en- 
velope, and addressed it; then he turned to have 
a further chat with Mr. Macleay about the various 
triumphs of the taxidermic art standing around. 
Several of these were in the window; and he 
was idly regarding them, when he caught sight, 
through the panes, of some one passing by out- 
side. For a second he seemed to pause, irreso- 
lute; then he quickly said good-morning to Mr. 
Macleay, went outside, threw away his cigar, and 
followed the figure that he had seen passing the 
window. It was that of a young woman, neatly 
dressed ; indeed, it was no other than Shena Van 
—though probably Janet Stewart had acquired 
that name when she was younger, for now she 
could not strictly be described as fair, though 
her hair was of a light brown and her eyes of a 
deep and exceedingly pretty blue. 

“Good-morning, Miss Stewart,” said he, over- 
taking her. 

The young lady turned quickly, perhaps with a 
slight touch of alarm as well as of surprise in 
her look. 

“Oh, good-morning, Mr. Leslie,” said she, with 
a certain reserve—not to say coldness—of man- 
ner; though the sound of her speech, with its 
slight accent, was naturally gentle and winning. 

“T had no idea you were in Inverness,” said 
he. “I just caught a glimpse of you while I 
was in Macleay’s shop. Why, it is a long time 
since I have seen you now.” 

She was a little embarrassed and nervous; 
probably desirous of getting away, and yet not 
wishing to be rude. 

“T am often in Inverness now,” she said, with 
her eyes averted, “since my sister was married.” 

“Are you going to the steamer?” he asked, 
for she carried a small parcel in her hand. 

“Yes,” said she, with some hesitation. “I— 
I was thinking of walking to the steamer.” 

“Then I suppose I may go as far with you,” 
said he, “for I have a letter that I want the 
clerk to have sent on to Inverstroy.” 

She glanced quickly up and down the street ; 
but he did not give her time to say yea or nay; 
and then, with something of silence and resent- 
ment on her part, they set out together. It was 
a very pleasant and cheerful morning; and their 
way was out into the country; for Miss Stewart’s 
destination was that lock on the Caledonian Canal 
from which the steamer daily sails for the south. 
Nevertheless the young lady did not seem over- 
well pleased. 

At first they talked chiefly about her friends 
and relatives, he asking the questions and she 
answering with somewhat few words; and she 
was careful to inform him that now she was more 
than ever likely to be away from Inverness-shire, 
for her brother had recently been elected to one 
of the professorships at Aberdeen, and he had 
taken a house there, and he liked to have her in 
the house, because of looking after things. She 
gave him to understand that there was a good 
deal of society in the ancient city of Aberdeen, 
and that the young men of the University were 
anxious to visit at her brother’s house. 

“It is a natural thing,” said pretty Shena Van, 
with a touch of pride in her tone, “ for the young 
men to be glad to be friends with my brother ; 
not only because he is one of the professors, but 
because he was very distinguished at Edinburgh, 
and at Heidelberg too—very distinguished in- 
deed.” 

“Oh yes; I know that,” said the Master of 
Lynn, warmly, “I have heard Jack Melville 
speak of him. I dare say your father is very 
proud of his success.” 

“Indeed I think we are all rather proud of it,” 
said Miss Stewart. 

But when they had crossed the bridge over the 
wide and shallow waters of the Ness, and were 
getting away from the town into the quietude of 
the country, he endeavored to win over his com- 
panion to something more of friendliness. He 
was a gentle-spoken youth; and this coldness on 
the part of his ancient comrade he seemed to 
consider unfair. 
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“We used to be great friends,” said he; “ but 
I suppose you have forgotten all that. I suppose 
you have forgotten the time when Shena Van was 
reaching out for the branch of a rowan-tree, and 
fell into the burn?” 

She blushed deeply; but there was the same 
cold reserve in her manner as she said, 

“That was a long time ago.” 

“Sometimes,” said he, with a sort of gentle- 
ness in his look, “I wish your father had never 
gone away to Strathaylort; you and I used to be 
great friends at one time.” 

“My father is well pleased with Strathay- 
lort,” ‘said Miss Stewart, “and so are we all; for 
the manse is larger, and we have many more 
friends in Strathaylort. And the friends we left 
—well, I suppose they can remember us when they 
wish to remember us.” 

This was rather pointed; but he took no no- 
tice of it—he was so anxious to win his compan- 
ion over to a more conciliatory mood. 

“And are you as fond of reading poetry as 
ever?” said he, regarding her; but always her 
eyes were averted. 

“Sometimes I read poetry as I read other 
things,” she said; “but with my sister in Inver- 
ness and my brother in Aberdeen, I am very 
often on visits now.” 

“Do you remember how you used to read 
‘Horatius’ aloud, on the hill above Corrie-an- 
eich? And the bridge below was the bridge 
that the brave Horatius kept; and you seemed 
to see him jump into the Allt-crom, not the Tiber 
at all; and I am quite sure when you held out 
your finger and pointed—when 


‘he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home’— 


you were looking at the zinc-roofed coach-house 
at Allt-nam-ba.” 

“T was very silly then, 
red cheeks. 

“And when you were Boadicea, a flock of 
sheep did very well as an army for you to ad- 
dress; only the collies ased to think you were 
mad.” 

“T dare say they were right.” 

“Do you remember the Sword Chant of Thor- 
stein Raudi, and my bringing you a halberd from 
the Towers—‘ Might-Giver! I kiss thee; ‘ Joy- 
Giver! I kiss thee ;’ ‘Fame-Giver! I kiss thee’ ?” 

“Indeed you have a wonderful recollection,” 
said Miss Stewart. “I should think it was time 
to forget such folly. As one grows up there are 
more serious things to attend to. I am told”— 
and here, for the first time, she turned her beau- 
tiful dark blue eyes to him, but not her face; so 
that she was looking at him rather askance, and 
in a curious, interrogative, and at the same time 
half-combative fashion—“ I am told that you are 
about to be married.” 

Now it was his turn to be embarrassed; and 
he did not meet those too searching eyes. 

“ As you say, Shena, life turns out to have seri- 
ous duties, and not to be quite like what one 
dreams about when one is young,” he observed, 
somewhat vaguely. ‘“ That can’t prevent your 
remembering other days with a good deal of af- 
fection—” 

“But you must let me congratulate you, Mr. 
Leslie,” said she, sharply bringing him to his 
senses, “And if the wedding is to be at Lynn, 
I am sure my father would be glad to come over 
from Strathaylort.” 

There could be nothing further said on this 
rather awkward subject just at the moment, for 
they had arrived at the steamer, and he had to 
go and hunt out the clerk to intrust him with 
those small commissions. Then he rejoined Miss 
Stewart, and set out for the town again; but 
while she was quite civil and friendly in a formal 
fashion, he could not draw her into any sort of 
conjoint regarding of their youthful and senti- 
mental days. Nay, more; when they got back 
to the bridge she intimated, in the gentlest and 
most respectful way, that she would rather go 
through the town alone; and so he was forced 
to surrender the cruel solace of her companion- 
ship. 

“ Good-by, Shena,” said he, and he held her 
hand for a moment. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Leslie,” said she, without 
turning her eyes toward him. 

Then he walked away by the side of the river, 
with a general sense of being aggrieved settling 
down on him. Whichever way he turned, people 
seemed only disposed to thwart and controvert 
him. Surely there was no harm in being on 
friendly terms with Shena Van, and in remind- 
ing her of the days when he and she were boy 
and girl together? If he had jilted her, she 
would have good grounds for being vexed and 
angry; but he had not. Nothing in that diree- 
tion had ever been spoken of between them. It 
is true he had at one time been very much in love 
with her; and although he had but little romance 
in his character (that being an ingredient not 
likely to be fostered by the air of Oxford, or by 
the society of the young officers of the Seaforth 
Highlanders), still the glamour of love had for 
the moment blinded him, and he had seriously 
contemplated asking her to be his wife. He had 
argued with himself that this was no stage case 
of a noble lord wedding a village maiden, but 
the son of an almost penniless peer marrying a 
well- accomplished young lady of perfectly re- 
spectable parentage, a young lady whose beauti- 
ful qualities of mind were known only to a few 
—only to one, perhaps, who had discovered them 
by looking into the magic mirror of a pair of 
strangely dark and clear blue eyes. The infatu- 
ation was strong—for a time; but when pretty 
Mrs. Graham came to learn of it there was trou- 
ble. Now the Master of Lynn detested trouble. 
Besides, his sister’s arguments in this case were 
terribly cogent. She granted that Shena Van 
might be everything he said, and quite entitled, 
by her intelligence and virtues and amiabilities 
of character, to become the future mistress of 
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said Shena Van, with 
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Lynn Towers. But she had not a penny. And 
was all the labor that had been bestowed on 
freeing the estate from its burdens to be thrown 
away? Were the Leslies to remain in those pinch- 
ed circumstances that prevented their taking their 
proper place in the country, to say nothing of 
London? Mrs. Graham begged and implored; 
there was some distant and awful thunder on the 
part of his lordship; and then Archie Leslie 
(who hated fuss) began to withdraw himself from 
the fatal magnetism of those dark blue eyes. 
Nothing had been said; Miss Stewart could not 
complain. But the beautiful blue eyes had a 
measure of shrewdness in them: she may have 
guessed; nay, more, she may have hoped, and 
even cherished her own little romantic dreams of 
affection. Be that as it may, the young Master 
of Lynn gave way to those entreaties, to that 
warning of storm. When his sister said he was 
going to make a fool of himself he got angry, 
but at the same time he saw as clearly as she 
that Lynn was starved for want of money. And 
although love’s young dream might never return 
in all its freshness of wonder and longing, still 
there were a large number of pretty and hand- 
some young women in this country, some one of 
whom (if her eyes had not quite the depth and 
clearness of the eyes of Shena Van) might look 
very well at the head of the dinner table at Lynn 
Towers. And so for a time he left Lynn, and 
went away to Edinburgh ; and if his disappoint- 
ment and isolation did drive him into composing 
a little song with the refrain, 
* O Shena, Shena, my heart is true 
To you where’er you go,” 

that was only the last up-flickering flame from 
the dust and ashes of the extinguished romance ; 
and the Master of Lynn had done everything that 
was required of him, and had a fair right to ex- 
pect that his relatives would remember that in 
the future. 

And now it can be well understood how, as he 
walked alone along the shores of the wide river, 
he should feel that he had been ill-treated. Not 
even Janet Stewart’s friendship was left to him. 
He had looked once more into those blue eyes; 
and he could remember them shining with laugh- 
ter, or dilated with an awful majesty as Boadicea 
addressed an army of sheep, or perhaps softening 
a little in farewell when he was going away to 
Oxford ; but now there was nothing but coldness. 
She did not care to recall the old days. And in- 
deed, as he walked on and out into the country, 
some other verses that he had learned from Shena 
V4n in those by-gone days began to come into his 
head, and he grew in a way to compassionate 
himself, and to think of himself in future years 
as looking back upon his youth with a strange 
and pathetic regret—mingled with some other 
feelings. 

“O, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome tour, 
To wander by the green burn-side 
And hear its water croon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 


The throssil whusslit sweet.” 
n + . . . 


“©O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young 
I've never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongne; 
But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 
Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ by-gane days and me!” 
These were some of the lines he remembered 
(they were great favorites of Shena Van in for- 
mer times); but instead of this compassionating 
of himself by proxy, as it were, leading him to any 
gentleness of feeling, it only made him the more 
bitter and angry. “I have had enough of this— 
I have had enough of it,” he kept repeating to 
himself. ‘ Very few men I know have kept as 
straight as I have. They’d better look out. I 
have had just about enough of this.” 

That evening he dined with the officers at Fort 
George, and drank far more wine than he usually 
did—for he was very abstemious in that direction. 
After dinner he proposed unlimited loo; but more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and the familiar and 
innocent sixpenny Nap was agreed upon. But 
even at this mild performance you can lose a fair 
amount if you persistently “go Nap” on almost 
any sort of a hand that turns up. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XL. 
A GUESS, 

Some well-known pieces of writing have de- 
scribed to us the ecstatic visions vouchsafed to 
the incipient opium-eater, and these, or some of 
these, may be a faithful enough record. At all 
events, Yolande’s first and only experience was 
of a very different character. All through that 
terrible night one horror succeeded another, and 
always she felt as if she were bound and gagged 
—that she could neither flee away from those 
hideous things, nor shriek out her fear and cry 
for aid. First she was in a vast forest of im- 
penetrable gloom; it was night, and yet there 
was a grayness in the open glade; there was no 
sky visible; she was alone. Then down one of 
these glades came a slow procession — figures 
walking two by two; and at first she thought 
they were monks, but as she came nearer she 
could see that within each cloak and hood there 
was a skeleton with eyes of white fire. They 
took no heed of her; she could not move; in 
the awful silence she beheld them range them- 
selves behind the trunks of the great oaks, and 
although they were now invisible, it appeared to 
her that she could still see their eyes of fire, and 
that they were gazing on the figure of a woman 
that now drew near, The woman was wringing 
her hands; her hair was dishevelled; she looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. And then, 
as she passed, the spectres came out two by two, 
and formed a crowd, and followed her; they 
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pressed on her and surrounded her, though she 
did not seem to see them; it was a doom over- 
taking her. The night grew darker; a funeral 
song was heard far away, not as from any open- 
ing heavens, but within the black hollows of 
the wood—and then the ghastly pageant dis- 
appeared. 

Presently she was in a white world of snow 
and ice, and a frantic despair had seized her, for 
she knew that she was drifting away from the 
land. This way and that she tried to escape, 
but always she came to a blue impassable chasm. 
She tried to spring from one side to the other, 
but something held her back; she could not get 
away. There was a fire-mountain there, the red 
flames looking so strange in the middle of the 
white world; and the noise of the roaring of it 
was growing fainter and more faint as she float- 
ed away on this moving ice. The sea that she 
was entering—she could see it far ahead of her 
—was black, but a thin gray mist hung over it; 
and she knew that once she was within that mist 
she would see nothing more, nor be heard of more, 
for ever and ever. She tried no longer to escape ; 
horror had paralyzed her; she wanted to call 
aloud for help, but could not. Denser and denser 
grew the mist; and now the black sea was all 
around her; she was as one already dead; and 
when she tried to think of those she was leaving 
forever, she could not remember them. Her 
friends? the people she knew? she could re- 
member nothing. This vague terror and hope- 
lessness filled her mind; otherwise it was a blank ; 
she could look, but she could not think ; and now 
the black waters had reached almost to her feet, 
and around her were the impenetrable folds of 
air, so that she could no longer see. 

And so she passed from one vision of terror to 
another all through the long night, until in the 
gray of the morning she slowly awoke to a sort 
of half-stupefied consciousness. She had a head- 
ache, so frightful that at first she could scarcely 
open her eyes; but she did not mind that; she 
was overjoyed that she could convince herself 
of her escape from those hideous phantoms, and 
of her being in the actual living world. Then 
she began to recollect. She thought of what she 
had done—perhaps with a little touch of pride, 
as of something that Ae might approve, if ever he 
should come to know. Then, though her head 
was throbbing so dreadfully, she cautiously open- 
ed her eyes to look around. 

No sooner had she done so than Jane, who was 
awake, stole noiselessly to her young mistress’s 
bedside. Yolande made a gesture to insure si- 
lence—for she saw that her mother was lying 
asleep; then she rose, wrapped a shawl round 
her, and slipped out of the room, followed by her 
maid. 

“What shall I get you, miss 9—I have kept the 
fire alight down-stairs. I can get you a cup of 
tea in a minute.” 

“No, no, never mind,” said Yolande, pressing 
her hand to her head. “Tell me about my mo- 
ther. How long has she been asleep ?” ‘ 

“Not very long. Oh, she has passed a dread- 
ful night—the poor lady. She was so excited at 
first I thought she would have killed herself; but 
in the end she fairly cried herself to sleep, after 
I got her to lie down on the bed. And you don’t 
feel very ill, miss, hope? But it was a terrible 
thing for you to do.” 

“ What ?” 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said Jane, with a 
little embarrassment ; “but I guessed what you 
had done. I guessed from what the poor lady 


said. Oh, you won’t do that again, will you, 
miss? You might have killed yourself, and then 


what ever should I have said to your papa? And 
I don’t think you will ever have need to do it 
again—I heard what the poor lady kept saying 
to herself ; you won’t have to do any such terri- 
ble thing again; she declares that she will kill 
herself before you have cause to do that again.” 

“T hope there won’t be any occasion,” said 
Yolande, calmly; and then she went to the win- 
dow. . 

It was truly a miserable morning—dull and 
gray and overclouded; and it had rained during 
the night; the street and the terrace were sodden 
and wet, and a leaden-hued sea tumbled on to 
the empty beach. But notwithstanding that, and 
notwithstanding her headache, Yolande vaguely 
felt that she had never looked on a fairer pic- 
wre. This plain, matter-of-fact, commonplace 
world was such a beautiful thing after those 
phantom horrors through which she had pass- 
ed. She liked to look at the solid black boats 
high up on the shingle, at the terraced foot- 
way, at the iron railing along the road. She 
began to wish to be out in that substantial 
world ; to see more of it, and more closely: per- 
haps the cold sea-breezes would temper the rack- 
ing pain in her head ? 

“Jane,” said she, “do you think you could slip 
into the room and bring me my things without 
waking my mother ?” 

“ But you are not going out, miss 2” said the 
maid, wondering. “The night is scarcely over 
yet. Won't you go back and lie down ?” 

“No, no,” said Yolande, almost with a shudder 
of dread. “I have had terrible dreams—I want 
to get outside—and I have a headache besides. 
Perhaps the fresh air will make it better. But 
you can lie down, Jane, after I have gone; and 
don’t wake my mother, no matter how late she 
sleeps. When I come back, perhaps the people 
in the house will be up, and I shall try to take 
some breakfast—” 

“T could get it for you now, miss,” said Jane, 
eagerly. 

“T could not touch it,” the girl said, shivering. 

The maid went and fetched her things; and 
when she had dressed she stole noiselessly down 
the stairs and got outside. How cold and damp 
the air felt! but yet it was fresh and new and 
strange; the familiar sound of the sea seemed 
pleasant and companionable. As yet, in the dull 
gray dawn, the little town appeared to be asleep ; 





all the people she could find as she passed were a 
policeman leaning against a railing and reading 
a newspaper, two men working at the roadway, 
and a maid-servant cleaning the windows of a 
first-floor parlor. She walked on, and pushed 
back the hair from her forehead to let the cold 
sea-breeze dispel this racking pain. But although 
the headache was a bad one, and although it was 
a most rare thing for her to know what a head- 
ache was, still it did not depress her. She walk- 
ed on with an increasing gladness. This was a 
fine, real world; there were no more processions 
of skeletons, or arctic mists, or fields covered 
with coffins. This was Worthing: there was the 
pier; these were most substantial and actual 
waves that came rolling in until they thundered 
over and rushed seething and hissing up the 
beach. Moreover, was there not a gathering 
sense of light somewhere—as if the day were 
opening and inclined to shine? As she walked 
on in the direction of Lower Lancing a more spa- 
cious view of sea and sky opened out before her, 
and it appeared to her that away in the direction 
of Brighton the clouds seemed inclined to bank 
up. And then, gradually and here and there, 
faint gleams of a warmer light came shooting 
over from the east; and in course of time, as she 
still followed the windings of the shore, the ris- 
ing sun shone level along the sea, and the vellow- 
brown waves, though their curved hollows were 
in shadow as they rolled on to the beach, had sil- 
ver-gleaming crests, and the wide stretches of re- 
treating foam that gurgled and hissed down the 
shingly slopes were a glare of cream white daz- 
zling to the eyes. 

She walked quickly—and proudly. She had 
played a bold game, and she hoped that she 
might win. Nay, more, she was prepared to play 
it again. She would not shrink from any sacrifice. 
It was with no light heart that she had under- 
taken this duty. And would he approve ?—that 
was always her secret thought, though generally 
she tried to banish all remembrances of what 
was by-gone. Should he ever come to know of 
what she had done? For it was of her own plan- 
ning. It was not his suggestion at all; probably, 
if he had thought of such a means of terrorism, 
he would not have dared to recommend it. But 
she had laid this plan; and she had watched her 
opportunity; and she was glad that some days 
had elapsed before that opportunity had occurred, 
so that her mother had had time to become at- 
tached to her. And what if that once did not 
suffice? Well, she was prepared to go on. It 
was only a headache (and even that was quietly 
lessening, for she had an elastic constitution, and 
was a most capable walker). What were a few 
headaches? But no, she did not think that much 
repetition of this experiment would be necessary ; 
she could not believe that any mother alive could 
look on and see her daughter poisoning herself 
to save her. 

The morning cleared and brightened. When 
she got to Lancing she struck inland by the quiet 
country ways ; a kind of gladness filled her. And 
if she should be successful, after all—if the thing 
that she had feared was to turn out a beautiful 
thing, if the rescue of this poor mother was to 
be her reward—what should she not owe him who 
had told her what her duty was! He had not 
been afraid to tell her, although she was only 
a girl. Ah, and where was he now? Driven 
away into banishment, perhaps, by what had hap- 
pened up there in the north, through her blind- 
ness and carelessness. Once or twice. indeed, 
during these long evenings, she had followed out 
a curious fancy that perhaps his crossing the 
Monalea hills to catch the afternoon train at 
Kingussie had really some connection with her 
coming south. Had he wished to see that she 
was secure and guarded, now that she was em- 
barked on an errand of his suggestion? It 
pleased her to think of him being in the same 
train. Perhaps, in the cold gray morning at 
Euston Station, standing backward from the 
people, he had watched her get into the cab; 
perhaps he had even followed in his own eab, 
and seen her enter the hotel? Why should he 
have hurried to catch that particular train ? 
Why should he have adopted that arduous route 
across the hills, unless it was that he wished to 
travel with her, and yet without her knowing it ? 
Sut it was so strange he should make this long 
journey merely to see that she was safely lodged 
in her hotel. 

Now she had been studying this matter on one 
or two occasions, and letting her fancy play 
about it with a strange curiosity ; but it was on 
this particular morning, as she was nearing the 
little village of Sompting, that a new light sud- 
denly flashed in on her. Who was it who had 
told Lawrence & Lang of her being in Lon 
don? who had explained to them what her busi 
ness was? who had asked Mr. Lang to go to her 
hotel and see her? Was it possible, then, that 
he had journeyed to London in that same train, 
and gone direct to the lawyers’ office, so that she 
should have their assistance? He knew they 
were her father’s lawyers, for she herself had 
told him to whom she should apply in case of 
difficulty ; whereas, on the other hand, it was not 
possible for her father to have written. Had he 
been guarding her, then, and watching over her 
all that time—perhaps even looking on? Andif 
looking on— Then, ina breathless kind of way, 
she recalled the circumstances of her taking her 
mother away. She had been disturbed and be- 
wildered, no doubt ; still, had she not the impres- 
sion of some one darting by—-some one who felled 
the man who had seized her arm, and then passed 
quickly by? Surely, surely it must have been 
he. Who else could have known? Who else 
could have interfered? Her heart grew warm 
with gratitude toward him. Ah, there was the 
true friend, watching over her, but still keeping 
back, and unrequited with a single word of 
thanks. She began to convince herself that this 
must have been so, She accused herself of 
blindness that she had not seen it befure. And 











for how long had his guardianship continued ? 
When had he gone away? Perhaps— 

Then her face grew pale. Perhaps he was 
even now in Worthing, still exercising this invisi- 
ble over her? Perhaps she might meet 
him, by some accident, in the street ? She stopped 
short in the road, apparently afraid to go on. For 
what would their meeting be, if such a meeting 
were to happen? But no, it would not happen 
—it should not happen. Even if he were in 
Worthing (and she tried to get rid of the dreams 
and fancies begotten of this morning walk) he 
would not seek to see her ; he would avoid her 
rather; he would know, as well as she, that it 
was not fit and proper that they should meet. 
And why should he be in Worthing? His guard- 
ianship there could be of no avail; she had no- 
thing to fear in any direction where he could help. 
The more she calmly reviewed the possibilities 
of the case the more she considered it likely that 
he had indeed come to London with her; that he 
had given instructions to the lawyers; perhaps, 
even, that he had been present when she bore 
her mother off ; but even if these things were so, 
by this time he must have left, perceiving that 
he could do no more. And whither? She had 
a kind of dim notion that he would not quickly 
return to Gress. But whither, then—whither ? 
She saw him an outeast and a wanderer, she im- 
agined him away in far places, and the morning 
seemed less cheerful now. Her face grew grave ; 
she walked firmly on. She was returning to her 
appointed task, and to any trials that might be 
in store for her in connection with it. 

She was getting near to Broadwater, when she 
saw along the road a pony-carriage coming quick- 
ly in her direction; the next moment she per- 
ceived that her mother was in it, and that Jane 
(who had been brought up in the country) was 
driving. A few seconds sufficed to bring them 
to her; and then the mother, who seemed much 
excited, got out from the trap and caught her 
daughter by both shoulders, and stroked her hair 
and her face in a sort of delirium of joy. 

“We have been driving everywhere in search 
of you—I was so afraid. Ah, you are alive and 
well, and beautiful as ever. My child, my child, 
I have not murdered you !” 

“Tush, mother,” said the girl, quite calmly. 
“Tt is a pity you got up so early. I came out 
for a walk, because my head was bad; it is get- 
ting better now. I will drive you back if you like.” 
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She drew the girl aside for a few yards, ca- 
ressing her arm and stroking her fingers, 

“My child, I ought to be ashamed and misera- 
ble; but to see you alive and well—I—I was in 
despair—I was afraid. But you need not fear 
any more, Yolande, you need not fear any more.” 

“J hope not, mother,” said Yolande, gravely, 
and she regarded her mother. “For I think I 
would rather die than go through again such a 
night as last night.” 

“But you need not fear—you need not fear,” 
said the other, pressing her hand. “Oh no; 
when I saw you lying on the bed last night, 
then—then I seemed to know what I was. But 
you need not fear. No, never again will you 
have to poison yourself in order to shame me.” 

“It was not to shame you, mother; it was to 
ask you not to take any more of that—that med- 
icine.” 

“You need not fear, Yolande, you need not 
fear,” she repeated, eagerly. “Oh no; I have 
everything prepared now. I will never again 
touch it; you shall never have to sacrifice your- 
self like that—” 

“ Well, I am glad of it, dear mother, for both 
our sakes,” Yolande said. “I hope it will not 
cost you much suffering.” 

“Oh no, it will not cost me much suffering,” 
said the mother, with a strange sort of_smile. 
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Something in her manner attracted her daugh- | 


ter’s attention. 

“Shall we go back ?” she asked. 

“ But I wished you to understand, Yolande, that 
you need have no longer any fear—” 

“You have promised, mother.” 

“Yes; but did I not promise before? Ah, 
you—you, so young, so strong, so self-reliant— 
you can not tell how weak one can be. But now 
that is all over. This time I know. This time 
I can tell that I have tasted that poison for the 
last time—if there were twenty bottles standing 
by, it would not matter.” 

“You must nerve yourself, mother—” 

“Oh, but I have made it secure in another 
way,” she said, with the same curious smile. 

“ How, then ?” 

“ Well, what am I worth in the world ? 
is the value of my life ? 
less; to save it for a week, for a day, would I let 
you have one more headache, and be driven away 
into the country by yourself like this? Ah, no, 
Yolande; but now you are secure; there will be 
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no more of that. When I feel that I must break 
my promise again, when I am like to die with 
weakness and—and the craving, then, if there 
were twenty bottles standing by, you need not 
fear. If living is not bearable, then, rather than 
you should do again what you did last night, I 
will kill myself—and gladly.” 

Yolande regarded her with the same calm air. 

“ And is that the end you have appointed for 
me, mother ?” 

Her mother was stupefied for a second; then 
she uttered a short, quick ery of terror. 

“ Yolande, what do you mean ?” 

“T think I have told you, mother, that I mean 
to follow your example in all things—to the end, 
whatever it may be. Do not let us speak of it.” 

She put her hand on her mother’s arm, and led 
her back to the pony-carriage. But the poor 
woman was trembling violently. This terrible 
threat had quite unnerved her. It had seemed 
to her so easy—if the worst came to the worst, 
if she could control her craving no longer—that, 
sooner than her daughter should be sacrificed, 
she herself should throw away this worthless 
fragment of existence that remained to her. And 
now Yolande’s manner frightened her. This easy 
way of escape was going to produce the direst 
of all catastrophes. She regarded the girl—who 
was preoccupied and thoughtful, and who allow- 
ed Jane to continue to drive—all the way back ; 
and there was something in her look that sent 
the conviction to her mother’s heart that that 
had been no idle menace. 

When they got back to Worthing, Yolande set 
about the usual occupations of the day with her 
accustomed composure, and even with a measure 
of cheerfulness. She seemed to attach little im- 
portance to the incident that had just happened ; 
and probably wished her mother to understand 
that she meant to see this thing through, as she 
had begun it. But it was pitiable to see the re- 
morse on the mother’s face when a slight con- 
traction of Yolande’s brow told that from time 
to time her head still swam with pain. 

The first hamper of game from the north ar- 
rived that day; and it was with a curious inter- 
est that the mother (who was never done won- 
dering at her daughter's knowledge and accom- 
plishments and opinions) listened to all that Yo- 
lande could tell her about the various birds and 
As yet the ptarmigan showed no signs 
of donning their winter plumage; but the mount- 
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ain hares here and there—especially about the 
legs—showed traces of white appearing under- 
neath the brownish-gray. Both at the foot and 
at the top of the hamper was a thick bed of stag’s- 
horn moss (which grows in extraordinary luxuri- 
ance at Allt-nam-ba), and Yolande guessed—and 
guessed correctly—that Duncan, who had ob- 
served her on one or two occasions bring home 
some of that moss, had fancied that the young 
lady would like to have some sent her to the 
south. And she wondered whether there was any 
other part of the world where people were so 
thoughtful and so kind, even to visitors who 
were almost strangers to them. 

At night, when Yolande went into the bed- 
room, she noticed that there was no bottle on the 
mantel-piece. 

“Where is it, mother ?” she said, 

“T have thrown it away. You need not fear 
now, Yolande,” her mother said. And then she 
regarded her daughter nervously. “ Don’t mind 
what I said this morning, child. It was foolish. 
If I can not bear the suffering well, it can not 


| be so hard a thing to die; that must come if one 


waits.” 

“You are not going to die, mother,” said Yo- 
lande, gently patting her on the shoulder, “ You 
are going to live; for some day, as soon as you 
are strong enough, you and I are going to Nice, 
to drive all the way along to Genoa; and I know 
all the prettiest places to stop at. But you must 
And 
you must get well quickly, mother; for I should 
like to go away with you; it is such a long, long 
time since I smelt the lemon blossom in the air,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





GIRLS IN A WOOLLEN MILL. 


TP\HE woollen trade has always beer one of our 

important industries. During our colonial 
period a large quantity of home-made cloth was 
woven, and Alexander Hamilton in 1791 speaks 
of a mill for cloths and cassimeres at Hartford, 
Connecticut. By the census of 1810 the total 
value of woollen manufactures for the United 
States in 1809 was $25,000,000. At this time 
the old domestic manufacture was superseded by 
the erection of mills, and the production declined 
till it reached the low value of $14,500,000, In 
1840 it had risen to nearly $21,000,000. In 1860 
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the value of all products was nearly $81,000,000, 
and in 1870 was returned at over 
this estimate included woollen goods, worsteds, 
hosiery, and carpets other than rag. By the last 
census, 1880, the value of the product at whole- 
sale price is $267,182,964; of all materials used, 

‘ ; while the 
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are distributed among 161,489 employés, 

The chief centres of the woollen industry are 
in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
operations which the wool has to undergo before 
it is transformed into broadcloth are numerous. 
The wool has to be sorted, so as to determine the 
different qualities that are to be mixed for a given 
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| quality of cloth; it has to be seoured, washed, 
} and dried. 


All kinds of ingenious appliane 
used to free the wool from sand and other im- 
purities ; 
it enters the spinning process. When woven, the 
cloth is dressed, and this is still performed in the 
best kinds of cloth by means of the natural teasel, 
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it is oiled and repeatedly carded before | 
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for although metallic teasels, or cards with fine | 
metallic teeth, have been constructed, they do not | 


work as well as the vegetable burrs. The crop 


ly increase. 


pounds; in 1881 it was 290,000,000, showing a 
gain of over 111 per cent. The production of 
lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, and the States east of 
the Mississippi and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
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line, was, in 1866, 120,000,000 pounds; in 1881, 


164,000,000 pounds—an increase of only thirty- | 


seven per cent. 

But if we take the other States, the develop- 
ment of the wool crop is enormous. In Texas in 
1866 it was 6,000,000 pounds; in 1881 it w 
In Georgia and the Southern States the figures 

were 2,000,000, and in 1881 12,000,000 
‘ease of 500 per cent. But, as is 


Territe that the growth has been most rs 
and striking. 
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California, Oregon, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and other Western States produced in 
1866 only 9,000,000 pounds of wool, while in 1881 | 
the clip was 87,200,000 pounds —a percentage 
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increase of 868 per cent. In the year 1881, 
when our total clip reached the figures of 290 
000,000 pounds, we imported 68,000, pound 
of foreign wool—figur« s which do not show any 
pressing demand for a protective dut The 
ported wools are used almost ex« ively for car 
pets, and it will always be more profitable to im 


im 


| port them from Russia or South America than to 


grow them here. No part of the world shows 
more favorable condi s for successful sheep- 
farming than many of our States, ar 
question of time when we shall 

a staple equal in fineness 


L1itis a me re 
luce wool of 
, softnes 1 silkiness 
to the best Silesian wool. Girls are largely em- 
ployed in woollen mills, an interior view of one of 
which is shown in our graphic illustration. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Da. O. G. Cini.ry, Boston, says: “1 have used it with 
the most remarkable success in dyspepsia and de- 
rangement of the liver and kidneys.”—{( Adv. ] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turer shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessie DARLING’ 8 endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessiz DARLING. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken Joun Perrir, Jr., Proprietor, 


110 Reade St., New York,—! Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv.) 





SWEET BREATH.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing, Use Dr, Jas. “4 Knight's Stomach 
Powder. By mail—S0 cents; large size, $1. Address 
P.O, Box 1585, N. Y. City.—[Adv.] 





Caswrit, Massry, & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 5th 
Avenue, and Newport, R. L—[ Adv.) 





Tur Famous Lantacur Faor Powprr is used much 
more extensively than any other preparation. Its pow- 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvellous.—{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenese. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- -weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


_Rov AL  Baxine Powprr Co., 106 W all Street, N. Y. 


J No Ww aster. No Trovsie. 
No Disaprointment. 


i}A GOOD SALAD 
| ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
j aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 


DRESSING paaenaaem 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year’ 6 catalogue 











ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike, for 1883, name on, 

and Illustrated Premium List, 10c, Warranted best 

sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 

Andrews Bazar says “Dr. C, wW. Benson s Skin Cure 
is a sure, perfect, and elegant remedy.” 


HARPER’ S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 23. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
f BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker’: ‘8 Premium Chocolate, t the best 
lai 









from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w. BAKER & b & OD 


FORE GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N. Y. a 


**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


CUTICURA 
yw’? REMEDIE 


r Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 
1 ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 

fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepies. 

Curicura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ‘prepared from Cutieura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtoura Remeptirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Drve anp Curio at. Co., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ SHOPPING 


wy? oo lady of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
all goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 
faction. s@> References given.~@& Send postal card 
for circular containing fal particulars. 

MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N. Y. City. 


THE PINGHE, f.€2NARR CO 


ROSES 


establishment ma sp 
puainnge 3 of ROSES. "6 Bg LAR Ge House : e5 
ik hon, P dsttvervd nat wont porta, ai tT beled, 


office. § 5 haat 
4 rf aur 26 ‘Zeinesa: °35 for $5; 
44 ‘or $i 5 Ot bt Bias ec andsome 
resent of hae Fy rapacie Re SES free 
with every ord D a oor emt 
Treatise on the meen: 70 pp. ys illustrated—free to all. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
_ Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 

(; ROCHE’ . MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 

4i« & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 

This book has 50 Illustrations, including 15 Darned 

Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 

ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 

Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50¢ ts. 

BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS anny PATTERNS 

for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroid- 

ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 

how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 

ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 

Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 

D Croas-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 

colors to be worked, for? 7 8-e. Stampx. 

BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 

Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 

phant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25c. 

4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: 

AT I } (Everything in_this Advertisement) for 

‘Aisiss $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





hair, and wwe 4 
without ge discoloration, or injury. 
IDLA.—“ The miracle of modern 
thin, lean, and slender 





iin NEW CATacvocue 
of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 


ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
c. BREWSTER, 2038 West 25th Street, New York. 


THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
A itrede- mark) comes in every 
possible style, and is positive ely 
unrivalled as a frontal coiffare. 
?} Our illustrated catalogue mailed 
free. Heimer & Guiern, 7 ast 
18th St., near B’way, N. Y. € ty. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St.. New York. 

SUPERIOR DRESSMAKING. 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Short notice. 
Reasonable prices. Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 






























PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other, Clasp 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin, Warranted of natn- 
rally curly hair, or money retund- 
ed. From $ upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. 
each. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 


Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 
‘ew illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 
Goods sent to alt parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th pred Yew York. 


MILLER'’S 


PARANOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 









6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


Propach’s Adjustable Indicator, 
The New French System of Dress-cutting. 
General Depot Removed to 781 Broadway. 


The constantly increasing demand for this perfect 
system has made it necessary to remove to new and 
larger quarters. Dress-makers in all parts of the coun- 
try are adopting it after thorough trial, and every one 
is perfectly satisfied with its work. It is the only sys- 
tem that drafts the entire waist, back and front, at the 
same time. It is easily learned, quick in use, and pro- 
duces a perfect style and fit. It absolute ly meets the 
wants of every dress-maker, especially of those who 
know the defects of all other systems. 

The indulgence of those whose orders have been de- 
layed by our removal is asked; all will receive prompt 
attention. An elegant assortment of imported pat- 
terns always on hand at the new rooms. Send stamp 
for circular, giving terms, showing the measures use “a, 
&c. Address General Agency Propach’s 
indicator, 781 Broadway, New York. | 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenvr, New York, 


A beautiful BASKE S—Mare- 
chal Niel and rorocantre tab S Bt “ss a Asn ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper 

SCOTT & BROWNE, 110 Wooster St., N, ¥. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and pe rmanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may ; addre a Mme. . JULIAN, No. 48 East t 20th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL C€. AUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Established 1877 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all ois thy 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO.,, 196 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARD 








Send two 8c. stamps for fine new 
set of six **GILT PALETTES.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 








JOHN N. STEARNS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


iMERICA 


SILKS, 


OFFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 
COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Black and Fancy 
BROCADES 


In new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 


Black and Fancy 
OTTOMANS 


Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, pull or slip. 


Black and Fancy 



















IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR spectaLTY, THE “* Vel- 
vet Edge Surah,” wr CLAIM IS THE CHEAPEST 
PLAIN SILK EVER RETAILED FOR $1, 

We challenge anybody to show an imported 
silk for less than twice the money that will 
equal the goods we make, In style, finish and 
wear. All our goods are guaranteed. 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THF CELEBRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 


BEST & Co. 





OUK RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS HAS 
MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO TAKE THE 
ADJOINING BUILDING TO PROPERLY ACCOM- 
MODATE OUR CUSTOMERS; AND THE SAME 
HAS BEEN CONNECTED WITH OUR STORE, 
MAKING IT THE LARGEST ‘ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD DEVOTED TO THE OUTFIT- 
TING OF CHILDREN. 


We believe our success is due to the fact that we 
have made the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


A REAL HELP TO ALL WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
TO PROVIDE FOR, IN FURNISHING EVERY- 
THING REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 
YEARS, FROM HATS TO SHOES. THE VERY 
BEST STYLES OF RELIABLE GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE—AND WITH LARGE- 
LY INCREASED FACILITIES, IT IS OUR PUR- 
POSE TO MAKE IT A GREATER CONVENIENCE 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


Mail Orders have careful attention. Cata- 
logues free on application. 


BEST & CO. 
Nos. 60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, 
BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVES., N. Y. 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED ON MONDAY IN 


OPENWORK HAMBURGS 


CREAM AND ECRU MULLS 
FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


ALSO, 
A LARGE VARIETY OF ORIENTAL, SPANISH, 
GUIPURE, AND CROCHET LACE, AT 25c., 
50c., AND 75c. PER YARD. 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 








MATTINGS. 


200 DIFFERENT STYLES FINE FANCY, WHITE, 
RED CHECK, AND SOLID COLORS, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
Some as low as 10 cents per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 
1783. 1883. 


“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 
Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers. 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK, 
STAMPIN OUTFITS sent (to dealers onl;/) by return 
mail at Lowest Prions. Over 5000 latest 
designs in stock. R. LONGMIRE, 88 State St., Chicago. 





3 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
YY and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Cook, Meriden, Conn. 
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Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


LEGHORNS FOR eT AND CHILDREN, 
25c., 39c., 49c., 65c., T5c., 

FINEST ENGLISH MIL “ANS, SMALL BONNETS, 
BLACK AND COLORS, 50c. 

FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, HATS AND POKE 
BONNETS, S85c., $1 13, $1 25, $1 38, $1 50. 

FINEST FRENCH CHIPS, BLACK and COLORS, 
45c., 69c., 95c. up. 

BELGIAN SPLIT STRAWS, COLORS, at 69c., T5c., 
$1 13, $1 25, $1 50, 

ROUGH-AND-READY PEARL AND RUSTIC 
BRAIDS, 25c., 35¢c., 45c. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FULLY TRIMMED HATS AND SAILORS, 25c 
45c., 59c., 69c., T5c., 95c., Pl 25. 


NANKEEN HATS. 


THOUSANDS OF THEM FROM 25c. EACH. 


Trimmed Hats, 


$3 50, $5, $6, $7, $8, TO $30. 
EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE. 
AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION. 


MILLINERY SILKS, 


19-INCH SATINS TO MATCH ALL THE NEW 
SHADES IN DRESS GOODS, 50c., T5c., $1 

18-INCH SPLENDID QUALITY DIAGONAL 
SILK IN FRAISE, FRAMBOISE, CREVETTE, 
TERRA COTTA, AND OTHER NEW SHADES, 
59c.; SOLD HERETOFORE, $1 25. 

PANSY PATTERN TWO-COLOR BROCADED 
SILK, SUPERB GOODS, ONLY IN NEW SHADES, 
AT 59c.; NEVER SOLD UNDER $1 25. 

22-INCH SERGE SILKS, $1 PER YARD. 

18-INCH SILK VELVETS, NEWEST COLORS. 

16-INCH BLACK SILK VELVETS, 89c. 

19-INCH BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 25 to $4. 


RIBBON VELVETS. 


EVERY DESIRABLE WIDTH, SHADE, and COLOR. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


FASHION MAGAZINE, SINGLE NUMBER, 15c. 
CONTAINS A FULL CATALOGUE AND PRICE- 
LIST OF ALL GOODS IN OUR 52 DEPART- 
MENTS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN STREET, 





59, 61,68 ORCHARD STREET. 


_ JERSEYS, 


Both for Ladies and Children, have ie 
driven the regular suit trade out of the market. 
It cannot be denied that a well-made, close-fitting 
Jersey sets a good figure off to better advantage 
than any other garment. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON 


Have made a specialty of these goods this sea- 
son, and by furnishing their own designs and 
styles to manufacturers in Europe are enabled 
to offer the most perfect fitting HOUSE or 
STREET JERSEY at LOWER PRICES than 
any other house in the City. 

Their stock comprises all the styles and colors 
now in demand. 

They will offer this week, among other special 
bargains, a line of fine Imported Stockinet 

JERSEYS, HEAVILY BRAIDED 
at $4 25, for which the regular retail price all 
over town is $8 50. Also,a full line of All- 
wool Stockinet Jerseys, all the _ shades, 
at $2 35; regular price $4 2 

MISSES’ ALL-WOOL STOC ‘KINET JER- 
SEYS, buttoned in front, all colors, beautifully 
made, $1 75; regular price, $2 75 ; 

Orders by Mail promptly attended to, 

H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street; 

102, 104, and 106 West 20th Street. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


Delivered in any part of the Unitea 
States at Boston Prices. CaTaLocurs 
Sent Free, also when engg sam- 


Rr of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
from the largest and finest stock in 


BY MAL ain arid, = 


LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the ist of May, one partner withdrawing, The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mr. G EORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
announces that the business will be continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto- 
fore, ‘and at the same address. 


Special Bargains now on Sale. 


3000 Pieces Rich Watered Ribbons, 
all silk, 3 inches wide, at 15c. per yard; 
worth 40c. 

Colored French Dress Goods, double 
width—just purchased at a great sacri- 
fice— will be sold at 35c., 39c., 50c., 
and 75c. 

A large variety of Summer Silks and 
Foulards. Send for samples. 

Black Silk Surah at $1 00 per yard, 
for summer wear; cost $1 50. 





Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wants, small or Jarge. It will be profit- 
able to you. Mail Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadw ay i and 14th Street. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West l4ith St., mear 5th Avenue. 


For the warmer spring weather. 
THE NEATEST, MOST TASTEFU L, AND NOVEL 


SMALL BONNETS 
For church, visiting, and evening wear in the city are 
to be found at 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
IN BOTH PARISIAN MAKE AND MADE IN THE 
HOUSE. 

The most stylish, graceful, and elegant LARGER 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS in the city for the 
carriage, drive, and street wear are to be found at 
THE FARteeAn FLOWER COMPANY. 

MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY, 
in CORRECT STYLES and MADE with DESPATCH. 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
for school-girls, misses, and little girls in great variety. 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Bridal Garnitures and Ve ale, Garnitures for Evening 

Dresses and Waist Bouquet 
JARDINIERES AND J ARDINIERE PLANTS. 











I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprie tor. 


DRY coos 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to seleet from, collected by 
our own eae in the markets of the world. 
reas Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
id ipholatery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Inderwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Gooda, 
« and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infer- 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE " free on application 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
07’Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 











h t $90 pe r rds ay athome. Samples ‘worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


Have now open their season’s 
stock of plain and fancy 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


In Velvet, Ecosse, Armure, and 
Hernani. 


The plain Grenadines, in all- 
silk and silk-and-wool, are 


warranted not to slip or 


change color. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, coraer llth St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEP’T. 
A fine stock of White Nainsook Suits 


trimmed with Lace and Embroidery. White 
and Colored Wrappers in Silk, Cashmere, 
and Nainsook. Matinée Suits, Misses’ 


Dresses, Suits, and Sacques, together with 
a fine assortment of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Underwear, Corsets, &c., Ke. 


’ 


Broadway and {9th St. 








aS 


Can 10a Black Si Sik aia 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


"Made i in 


enoa, Italy. 


Genoa Silks are noted in we ene purity of texture and wearing qualities. Being soft and pliable, they 


do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


For sale by all first class retailers trom 1.25 to 83.00 


per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 








JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8S EAST 4th STREET, 
NEW 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly 








PLAIN 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM S0c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


ct?” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 


Filled. Samples on Application. 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 
in America. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 





NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00 





CARD COLLEC “TORS —A handsome set of cards for 

3c. stamp. A. G. BASSET’, Rochester, N.Y. 

$7) AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, #1 50 to $2 50, 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

200 Pieces SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 2c. per 
yard. 

350 Pieces FINEST SCOTCH GING- 
HAMS, 32 inches wide, at 2c. per yard. The 
lowest prices these goods have ever 
been sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and careful attention toe all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

if WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street. 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


JERSEYS 





| 








English, 
$2 50. 


The “ English” and “‘ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments 

Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fo 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they w “il 


Bon Marché, 
$5 00. 


fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
| | Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Black, 
| White, &£ 


Send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
Jifteen cents for postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 
$66! = : be yore Suen Gn hetenk Maer 


“Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills con- 





Department, second and 





quered my headache.”—Rev. C. T. Reiner, Leslie, O. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“HAVE YOU SEEN A SETTER PUP, WITH A CRUSHED STRAWBERRY 


LOST—A DOG. 


NOSE, AND A TAIL JUST BEGINNING TO FEATHER?’ 


FACETIZ. 

Bersy,thecolored cook, 
never made an attempt 
atajokeduring the whole 
five years she was with 
us but once, and that 
came about in this way. 
She had been complain- 
ing one morning that her 
stewed prunes had not 
been eaten. ‘They've 
sot aroun’ an’ sot aroun’ 
fur fo’ days,” she drawl- 
ed, in the soft voice pe- 
cullar to her race. * An’ 
it begins to ’pear to me, 
Miss Madgy, dat de folks 
done don’t like ’em dat 
ar way. ‘Pears t’would 
be sensibler to make a 
pie outer ‘em.” 

“A prune pie!” cried 
I, “ that’s a queer idea.” 

“Guess Miss Madgy 
means dat’s a queer pie- 
dea,” chuckled Betsy, as 
she retired to herkitchen. 


cemipesadiibaagneast 

It is said that in London 
one person in every four 
receives gratuitous med- 
ical advice... These are 
the first figares that have 
come to hand which in- 
dicate, even approxi- 
mately, the ag ey of 
dyspeptics in the British 
metropolis. 


Booey has quite a reputation as a colored preach- 
er in a locality not far from Binghamton, One time 
when his son was suffering acutely from rheumatism 
he called in the village doctor to prescribe. Dr, 
H—— wrote out his prescription, and after the man- 
ner of doctors said, “* Now, Booey, you take that 
and pour on it a pint of rain-water, and give him a 
tea-spoonful of it three times a day.” 

In a few days the doctor was again called in. 

“Seems to me,” said Booey, “‘George aiu’t no bet- 


ter. 
“Did you do just as I told you?” asked Doctor 


“Yes,sir. Here it is. Fast I gave him seemed 
as ef it did make him feel better, but after dat he 
was as bad as ever agin.” 

The doctor took the bottle, looked at it, and there 
was the prescription which he had given floating 
around in about half a pint of rain-water. No won- 
der the boy’s rheumatism was no better! 


Booey, although very illiterate, had a yearning to 
preach, and his fine-sounding words drew around 
him a large congregation of sable hearers. He al- 
ways had an idea that he preached better when he 
had on a pair of the minister’s second-hand panta- 
loons. One day he came up behind Mr. , the 
Presbyterian minister, and followed him for some 
distance, exclaiming, “ Min’ster! min’ster! when 
yer goin’ to let me hev dose pants ?” 

* Well,” said Mr. M , turning around, ‘‘T guess 
you can come for them some time nex’ week, Booey.” 

“Oh!” cried Booey, clasping his hands in a fervor 
of anticipation, “I do hope I kin hev ’em by nex’ 
Sunday! Seems as ef I couldn't preach !” 


One Sunday evening Booey arose with an air of 
reat importance, and said, “ Bredren, my tex’ will 
xe found in de twenty-fort chapter of Matthoo, an’ 
de forty-fort verse.” Here he broke down complete- 
ly, looked around with an air of bewilderment, and 
then pointing eagerly and excitedly to one of his au- 
dience, shouted aloud, ‘* Here, you, George Washing- 
ton Youngs, you'll jest hev ter preach dis evenin’. 
I’ve done gone forgot my tex’.” 

Booey being unable to read or write, frequently 
got things terribly mixed, and one of his favorite dis- 
courses was about Old I-ze-er. ‘ Old I-ze-er,” said 
he, “‘ took de chil’ren troo de wil’erness, an’ when 
deir faith begin ter fail he said to ’em, ‘ Press on, 
bredien! press on! we’s mos’ to de promise lan’.’” 
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A reverend gentleman who has the reputation of 
making felicitous puns and droll remarks, rejoices in 
three initials to his name, the middle one being M. 

“Did you ever know my middle name?” he in- 
quired of afriend. ‘It is a very odd one, and would 
take you nearly all winter to think of it.” 

“Then I won't begin. What is it?” 

* Midwinter.” 

“Queer enough,” remarked his companion. 
* Rather unusual. You were named after some 
very dear friend of your father, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘a very dear friend indeed. 
My mother.” 


VOLUME XVL., NO. 23. 
































FORETHOUGHT. 


UncLeE. “NOW WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IF I GAVE you TEN CENTS 
APIECE ?” 
MASTER JACK, “I'D RATHER YOU GAVE MINE TO SADIE, UNCLE, AND 
TOLD HER TO BUY ME A CANNON, AS PA SAID THE FIRST MONEY / GOT 
’ SHOULD GO FOR THAT WINDOW I BROKE,” 











Had it not been for the 
proposed coronation of 
the Czar, the world might 
never have known how 
averse potentates are to 
making fatiguing jour- 
neys. i 

One swallow doesn’t 
make a summer, but a 
toad often makes a 
spring. 


REVISED PROVERBS. 


Thrice is he armed that 
hath his quarrel just 
just when he feels like it. 

Charity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins—and be- 
gins at home. 

A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his 
own country—unless he 
happens to be a weather 
prophet. 

Two heads are better 
than one—especially if 
the other fellow is guess- 
ing tails. 

Every dog has his day 
—but with a good many 
poor dogs it is the 29th 
of February. 
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Pride goeth before de- 

















struction—except in the 
dictionary. 
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Hr.“ My DEAR, I FOUND THESE STOCKINGS LYING ACROSS THE PARLOR CHAIR,” 
SH#é. “YOU GOOSEY! THOSE ARE MY NEW THREAD GLOVES.” 


NOT UP IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


LEVITY REBUKED. 


HORSEY PARTY (subsequently described by the other as “ one of dese yer dancin’, prancin’ niggers”). 
““WHAR YO’ GWINE, UNCLE EPHR'M, IN DE RAIN? Y'UMBEREL LOOKS MIGHTY BLIZZARDY.” 


UNCLE EPHRAIM (sternly). “LOOKS! LOOKS! WHAT I KEER ’BOUT LOOKS, MAN, AN’ OUTURD 


’PEARANCE, SO I GETS PERTECTION FROM DE AILMENTS ?” 
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